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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The revitalization of vocational education in America is a primary goal of the National Cen- 
ter for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE). An effective instructional faculty is essential if 
such a revitalization is to take place. The development ot effective teachers takes place in three 
basic phases: preservice education, induction into the profession, and through ongoing 
professional development 

This monograph addresses the induction process for beginning vocational teachers. It is 
based on papers presented in a national research symposium held on December 3, 1988, at St. 
Louis, Missouri. The symposium was held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Education Research Association. 

Description of Chapters 

On Becoming a Teacher. 

This chapter describes the context for the monograph and for the symposium on which it is based, 
outlines the overall NCRVE research project of which both the monograph and the symposium arc 
pans, and discusses some of the other aspects of the project 

Overview of Beginning-Teacher Induction Process. 

The induction process, as generally described in educational literature, is a long-term, 
developmental process. This chapter provides an overview of the literature on teacher induction, 
with particular emphasis on vocational education. 

Mentoring as a Compc ent of Induction. 

This chapter describes the process of mentoring as one component of the induction process. 
Certification Patterns and Vocational Teacher Induction. 

The effect of certification patterns and requirements on teacher education and teacher professional 
development can hardly be overstated. This chapter examines a number of certification patterns for 
vocational teachers. 

Induction Needs of Professionally Trained Beginning Vocational Teachers. 

This chapter examines the inservice and assistance needs of those novice vocational educat un 

xv.chers who have completed professional teache** education programs. 
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Induction Needs of Beginning Vocational Teachers Without Teacher Education 
Degrees. 

This chapter addresses the induction problems and needs of beginning vocational teachers who 
enter teaching (1) directly from the trades, business, or industry or (2) through alternative 
certification programs. 

First-Year Teacher Assistance Programs. 

There are a number of beginning vocational teacher assistance programs in existence in various 
states. This chapter describes the purposes, operations, and results of some of those programs. 

Structuring the Induction Process for Beginning Vocational Teachers. 

This chapter proposes a comprehensive program of assessment, assistance, support, mentoring, 
and continuing professional development as a structured approach to the induction of beginning 
vocational teachers. 
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ON BECOMING A TEACHER 



William G. Camp 
Betty Heath 
Virginia Tech 

The revitalization of vocational education in America is a primary goal of the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE). An effective instructional 
faculty is a prime requisite if this revitalization is to take place. The development of effec- 
tive teachers takes place in three phases: preservice education, induction into the profes- 
sion, and ongoing professional development. The overall process can be thought of as a 
continuum of the professional development of teachers, extending from the initial decision 
to consider teaching as a profession to the conclusion of a teaching career. 

Any comprehensive program aimed at the improvement of vocational education in 
America must address all three phases of the teacher professional development process. It 
is the purpose of this monograph to address the induction process for beginning vocational 
teachers as a part of that continuum. 

Need for the Monograph 

Once more, educational reform has become a national priority. Indeed, many 
members of the profession believe that there has seldom been a time in our national history 
when the opportunities — even demands — for educational reform and improvement have 
been stronger than they ha* e been for the past five years. It is incumbent upon researchers 
in vocational education, therefore, to examine areas in the profession which show promise 
of meaningful improvement in the vocational education deliv-*y system. 

Obviously, a critical element of that system is the teaching faculty. The recruitment, 
^election, and professional development of the very best teachers for vocational education 
should be a primary goal of the profession. 

One aspect of teacher professional development which appears to show much 
promise in improving the quality of the profession, yet has received little attention, is the 
induction process for beginning vocational teachers. The professional literature in non-vo- 
cational education is replete with research and theoretical discussions of the induction pro- 
cess, but the unique induction problems and needs of vocational education teachers have 
received little systematic attention. 
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The Context 



NCRVE initially identified six priority issue areas, one of wH-'i is the development 
of personnel in vocational education. Clearly, the professional development of teachers for 
vocational education programs at all levels must be a priority in that area of research. 

The ultimate problem to be addressed is how to improve the induction process for 
beginning vocational teachers at both secondary and postsecondary levels. The research 
will focus on beginning vocational teachers in four groups: (1) secondary level teacher ed- 
ucation graduates, (2) secondary level teachers with alternative certification (i.e., college 
graduates without teacher education), (3) secondary level teachers whose certification is 
based on industry or business experience (i.e., vocational certificatio \ as in the traditional 
trades and industry — T&I — model), and (4) beginning postsecondary vocational teachers. 
All of these groups, particularly the last two, have been largely ignored by the growing 
"induction" literature and research base in non-vocational education. 

Specifically, the initial research will seek answers to the following questions: 

1 . What are the nature, dynamics, and scope of the induction process for beginning 
vocational teachers at the secondary level? 

2. Are there differences in the induction process between beginning secondary voca- 
tional teachers entering the profession through traditional teacher education pro- 
grams as opposed to those entering from alternative certification or vocational cern- 
fration router,? 

3 . What are tne nature and dynamics of the induction process for beginning vocational 
teachers at the postsecondary level? 

4. What are the induction assistance needs of beginning secondary vocational 
teachers? 

5. What are the induction assistance needs of beginning postsecondary vocational 
teachers? 

This monograph is a product of the initial research for the "Vocational Teacher 
Professional Development Froject." It is based on papers presented at a national research 
symposium held on December 3, 1988, in St. Louis, Missouri. The symposium was held 
In conjunction with the annual meeting of the American Vocational Education Research 
Association — an affiliate of the American Vocational Association. 




Description of Chapters 



On Becoming a Teacher. William G. Camp and Betty Heath, Vocational and Technical 
Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 

This chapter describes the context for the monograph and for the symposium on 
which it is based It outlines the ove;all NCRVE research project of which both the mono- 
graph and the symposium are parts. It describes some of the other aspects of the project as 
a promise of things to come. 

Overview cf the Beginning-Teacher Induction Process. Randol Waters, 
Agricultural Education, University of Nevada-Reno. 

The induction process, as generally described in educational literature, is a long- 
term developmental process. It involves much more than the traditional "first-year teacher 
course" taught by a teacher educator, or the "orientation" meetings presented by a school 
administrator. A comprehensive induction program requires the collaborative effort of 
teacher educators, state departments of education, local education agencies, teacher organi- 
zations, and local teachers. It may involve both assessment and support functions. This 
chapter provides a general overview of the literature on teacher induction, with particular 
emphasis on vocational education. 

Mentoring as a Component of Induction. Julie Johnson, Home Economics 
Education, University of Nebraska. 

Mentoring has become a popular phrase iu educational literature. Mentoring is not 
simply another term for a buddy system whereby a novice teacher is supervised by a se- 
nior, experienced teacher. Mentor-protege relationships may be informal understandings, 
or they may be formally established agreements entailing specific functions. This chapter 
Jcvribes mentoring as one component of the induction process. 

Certification Patterns and Vocational Teacher Induction. Maynard J. Iverson 
and Tracy B. Trussell, Vocational and Technical Education, University of Georgia, and 
Michael H. Walker, Georgia Department of Education. 

Requirements for certification of teachers at the secondary level vary greatly from 
tare to >tate. The effect of certification patterns and requirements on teacher education and 



teacher professional development can hardly be overstated. This chapter examines a num- 
ber of certification patterns for vocational teachers. 

induction Needs of Professionally Trained Beginning Vocational Teachers 
Betty Heath, Marketing Education; William G. Camp, Agricultural Education; and Judith 
D. Barber, Induction Project, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 

There have been a number of studies to identify and prioritize the needs of begin- 
ning vocational teachers. This chapter examines the inservice and assistance needs of those 
novice vocational education teachers such as traditional beginning teachers who have com- 
pleted professional teacher education programs. 

Induction Needs of Beginning Vocational Teachers Without Teacher 
Education Degrees. John Scott, Trades and Industry Education, University of Georgia. 

A difficult situation faces the beginning vocational teacher who enters teaching di- 
rectly from the trades, business, or industry. Trades and industry teachers typically fall 
into this category. In addition, there is an emerging tendency in many states to implement 
alternative certification programs for degreed beginning teachers without teacher education 
backgrounds. This chapter addresses the induction problems and needs of both of these 
sets of beginning teachers as distinct from those teachers who have completed teacher edu- 
cation programs. 

First-Year Teacher Assistance Programs. Barbara J. Malpiedi, Occupational 
Education, North Carolina State University. 

There are a number of beginning vocational teacher assistance programs in exis- 
tence. In some instances the programs involve school-based mentoring. In others, 
university-based courscwork or workshops are involved. As a rule they are part of larger 
/rograms for general education, but there are exceptions. Two vocational education pro- 
grams that involve more comprehensive approaches have been developed for beginning 
agriculture teachers in North Carolina and in Ohio. This chapter describes the purposes, 
operations, and results of those programs. 
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Structuring the Induction Process for Beginning Vocational Teachers. 
William G. Camp and Betty Heath* Vocational and Technical Education, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University. 

This chapter presents a proposed model for a professional development system tc 
assist in the induction of beginning vocational education teachers. The model is appropriate 
for teacher education graduates, non-teacher education college graduates, and non-degreed 
beginning teachers. The model involves a comprehensive program of assessment, assis- 
tance, supoort, mentoring, and continuing professional development. 
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OVERVIEW OF BEGINNING-TEACHER 
INDUCTION PROCESS 



Kandol G. Waters 
University of Nevada-Reno 

Ker^ Anderson looked out and observed her first class of freshman agriculture 
students at 9:15 on her first day of school. As she glanced across the room, she noticed 
that three students were busily whispering in the back row. A rather tall, unsociable- 
looking young man entered the room, five minutes after the tardy bell, and proceeded to the 
water fountain without comment. The rest of the class appeared normal enough. It 
appeared to be a mixture of boy j and girls, representing various ethnic backgrounds. One 
young girl, sitting alone, appeared to be very fnghtened-^Atas she in the rigfu room ? 

On the podium in front of the young teacher were her notes and a list of first-day 
duties she had been trying to understand ever since her principal gave them to her during 
the fifteen-minute faculty meeting earlier that morning. Every desk was now full and the 
student at the wrter fountain still hadn't made any effort to sit down. Every student eye 
had turned toward her. 

Suddenly she felt alone. She was more than 250 miles from the comfort of her 
college classroom. Her last courses in program design and lesson planning seemed as if 
they were three years in the distance rather than r.vo months ago when she finished her 
student teaching and joined the ranks of "professional teachers." Although she had spent 
the last three weeks working on her course of study and designing lesson plans that were 
based upon the community description left in her files by the previous teacher, she felt 
unnerved. She suddenly realized she knew absolutely nothing about the students before 
her. Was the fellow at the water fountain ever going to sit down? Why was he smiling so 
strangely at her? Suddeitly she had the urge to walk out of the room and keep walking. 
Why had she ever thought she wanted to teach anyway? 

If this scenario doesn't sound familiar, it should. According to numerous studies 
about beginning teachers, Kerry Anderson could represent most of the new teachers 
entering the profession each year. Of course we know that she couldn't have come from 
"our" teacher education programs because "we" covered every one of the situations she 
was experiencing. A well- trained teacher wouldn't experience anything like this, Besides, 
"our" teachers are hired two months before school begins so they can be ready for the first 
Jay long before it takes place. 



A Concerns Theory About Teaching 

When reviewing recent teacher education literature, it becomes readily apparent that 
a serious concern exists regarding the qualifications of beginning teachers currently 



entering our classrooms. It appears that they may need more formal assistance than 
teachers who graduated in earlier years (Gardner, 1983; Griffin et aL, 1983). Since the 
early 1950s, many educators have expressed dismay at the lack of practical classroom 
experience provided in typical undergraduate teacher education programs (Elias, Fisher, 
and Simon, 1980). Students choosing education as a profession are entering into 
preparation for their career with less life experience and practical knowledge than any group 
of young teachers before thenL 

Some studies suggest that good teachers may choose other professions shortly after 
their first years on the job. Jensen (1986) reports that nationally 15% of new teachers leave 
the profession after the first year, and 50% will leave within six years. In his study of 
Pennsylvania vocational agriculture teachers, Curtis (1985) found that teachers having five 
years or less of experience were also the most likely to leave the profession. An even more 
negative finding, reported by Weaver (1980, cited in Dunleavy, Ferguson, Pastel, 
Pleasants, & Washenberger, 1983) is that those most qualified to teach never enter the 
field. 

If our teacher preparation programs are founded upon a sound theoretical basis in 
the practice of pedagogy, why then do we find so many young teachers experiencing 
difficulties that cause them to leave their chosen profession so soon? 

Certainly no single research effort could answer this question totally. However, the 
work of Frances Fuller (1969) is only now being recognized widely as a pioneering effort 
in understanding the concerns and needs of beginning teachers. Fuller and her associates at 
the University of Texas began working with pieservice and beginning teachers in the 1960s 
in an effort to determine why many education students thought their undergraduate 
education courses were "worthless.' 1 Her studies, as well as others (Yamamato et ah, 
1969; Taylor, 1975), found that young preservice teachers were often not ready to learn 
materials they could not relate to. Teaching methodologies and planning techniques were 
not ™ncems of preservice teachers because they had not yet experienced a need for these 
concerns. As her studies continued. Fuller observed a developmental progression of 
concerns of education students and teachers through three major phases. She identified 
these phases as self, task, and impact concerns, respectively. 

Fuller found that young teachers who had just finished their undergraduate 
programs and had litde teaching experience were actually not yet concerned about teaching. 
These teachers did not relate to the specific tasks involved in teaching, so they were unable 
to anticipate the problems and frustrations they would have. They did have concerns, 
however, mostly about self. They <vere concerned about whether they could succeed in 
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teaching. They wanted their students to perform well, but their desire was based primarily 
on their own need to experience personal success in the classroom. 

After some experience in the classroom, teachers were still concerned about 
themselves. However, they were now concerned with themselves as teachers and their 
ability to manage the tasks involved in teaching. They had gained some confidence in their 
ability to succeed in the classroom, and they were now ready to explore alternative teaching 
strategies and more efficient ways of performing the tasks associated with teaching. 

Finally, Fuller found that teachers who had resolved their concerns about 
themselves and their tasks became concerned about their impact or effect upon students. 
They were concerned whether students were getting the preparation they needed to become 
useful members of society after graduation. Teachers were now concerned about 
individual students and individual learning needs. 

At first, teacher educators tended to take issue with Fuller's suggestion that teachers 
were not concerned about their impact upon students until after other concerns were met. 
However, more recent studies by McNergney (1977) and Ingersoll (1975) have supported 
the hypothesis that teachers 1 concerns progress through these three phases. Although little 
has been done to determine the concerns of vocational teachers specifically, Waters (1985) 
used the Teacher Concerns Questionnaire developed by George (1978), an associate of 
Fuller's, to assess tfs concerns of a sample of sixty-five teachers of agriculture in Illinois. 
Indiana. Kentucky, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin and found that teachers of vocational agriculture appear to progress through 
professional development stages quite similar to those identified by Fuller. Considerable 
research has been done on the specifications of these concerns, and progress has been 
made in measuring them. However, very little has been done tc suggest specific content 
from the various disciplines to help teachers move through the phases more rapidly. 

The conclusion, then, is that although preservice teachers certainly need a 
foundation in good teaching methodology and program planning prior to graduating, there 
ib no assurance that this foundation will be adequate training to provide them with a basis 
for surviving during their first few years of teaching. Based upon Fuller's Concerns 
Theory, we may conclude that young teachers need a different type of assistance in order to 
move successfully to the higher stages of their prof ssional careers. 



Studies Of Teacher *ndue*ion 



Much has been written in the last decade on the topic of teacher induction. Two 
major studies of the teacher induction process were conducted through the early and mid- 
1980s, one by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) in Princeton, New Jersey, and 
another by the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at the University 
of Texas at Austin. Both of tliese studies have added greatly to the literature associated 
with the process of teacher induction. 

The ETS study had as its major purpose the answers to three guiding questions: 

1 . What are the problems of beginning teachers? 

2. What kinds of programs have facilitated ihe solution of these problems? 

3. What are the consequences of failing to solve these problems in terms of achieving 
teacher effectiveness and stimulating a career of progressive professional 
development? (McDonald, 1980) 

The following wen the main goals of the University of Texas study: 

1 . Identify needs of beginning teachers. 

2. Develop and implement a model teacher induction program designed to meet those 
needs. 

3. Assess the effects of the model program on new teachers in a school setting. 

4. Inform the teacher education community about the program. 

5 . Study the subsequent adoption of the program in other settings. 

6. Produce user-oriented staff development iesources for those working with new 
teachers. (Barnes & Huling-Austin, 1984) 

Both of these studies did an excellent job of identifying the needs of beginning 
teachers and focusing the attention of teacher educators on planning programs base, upon 
those needs. 

The puipose of this chapter is to present an overview of the literature relating to the 
needs of beginning teachers, as well as to provide a brief view of some of the programs 
that have been developed to meet those needs. 

Needs Of Beginning Teachers 

The needs of beginning teachers have been documented in numerous ways. The 
book Don't Smile Until Christmas by Kevin Ryan (cited in Elias, Fisher, & Simon, 1980) 
is a compilation of diaries of new teachers. It iterates "simple survival and terror" as a 
normal way of life for ute novice. Elias, Fisher, and Simon identify numerous studies that 
u Jgest discipline and class control issues, the ability 10 find and use appropriate materials. 
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evaluation of student work, and concerns for isolation and insecurity as other major 
problems mentioned by beginning teachers. In t eir review of literature, Johnson and 
Ryan (cited in Barnes & Huling-Austin, 1984) found similar problems such as planning 
and organizing, evaluation of student work, motivation of students. i.nd adjustment to the 
teaching environment as major needs of beginning tethers. 

Although seldom mentioning Fuller's work, almost all of these studies would 
concm with her findings. Tha* *s, as students first raws from the safety of "being taught" 
to "be::% teachers,'' their first needs are those of security and a feeling that they can be 
successful in the classroom. These needs may best be met by employing good individual 
supervision strategies that provide positive reinforr -ment and constructive criticism. Only 
after j 3ung teachers have developed confidence and an assurance of survival can they 
begin to refecus upon the tasks associated with improving their teaching techniques. 



The Practice Of Induction: 
Differing Opinions and Perspectives 

Most of the teacher induction programs grew out of a concern for the lack of 
practical experience in the traditional teacher education programs. Those who argued most 
for teacher induction programs were concerned that a student teaching program was 
nothing more than "role playing with sympathetic guidance" (Elias, Fisher and Simon, 
1980, p. 5), Although most of the literature associated with teacher induction in the United 
States began to appear in the 1950s after the Ford Foundation took interest in the serious 
teacher shortages of that time, a number of intern programs existed at colleges such as 
Brown University as early as 1809 (Elias, Fisher, and Simon). 

Past and current induction programs appear to differ significantly depending upon 
who has been involved in planning them. McDonald (1980) identified four specific groups 
of individuals who all go through the induction process themselves but who have different 
perspectives as :o the focus of induction programs. According to McDonald, teacher 
educators tend to focus upon *vhat is the ideal in teaching. They attempt to help young 
teachers become as much like ideal "models" as possible. Practicing experienced teachers, 
on the other hand, tend to identify the need to deal with some of the same problems they 
dealt with as young teachers. However, they tend to focus on school policy and methods 
for dealing with such problems as the procedure for sending someone to the office for 
disciplining and the procedure for ordering new materials through the district office. 
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School administrators tend to develop programs that help young teachers address 
effectively the ne *ds of the school district. For example, a school district may have 
recently adopted a new standardized curriculum. The emphasis of its beginning teacher 
induction program will likely be on how the new teacher might best teach that curriculum. 
Finally, the perspective of the new teachers themselves tends to be extremely narrow. 
According to McDonald, beginning teachers are immersed in a set of rapidly changing 
events they do not fully understand. He stated, "They are unsure of their ability to control 
these events though they know that failure to control them will inevitably have serious 
consequences for them (p. 56)." They tend to seek simple solutions to day-to-day 
problems as they arise. 

Andrews (1986) further found that the curricular organization of most induction 
programs in the United States had as their major emphasis the accomplishment of rather 
specific selected competencies. Unlike similar programs in Great Britain which were 
focused on subject emphasis and teacher cognitive and affective development, they tended 
to focus more on demonstrated instructional and practice skills. 

Model Program Descriptions 

Elias, McDonald, Stevenson, Simon, and Fisher (1980) identified a large number 
of induction programs currendy in operation and categorized them based upon the different 
groups who were primarily responsible for conducting them.. Although obviously not all- 
inclusive, these model programs embody the elements of many such programs that are 
becoming more and more commonly found across the country 1 . 

College Models 

Allegheny College in Meadville, Pennsylvania, offers a fifth- year program to young 
reachers who have a bachelor's degree in education that eventually leads to a Master of Arts 
!n Zducation degree. Candidates may currently be employed in a school district prior to 
enrolling; if not, the college will place them in nonpaying assignments for a >ear. The 
emphasis in the program is on blending theory and practice, for providing maximum rather 



These program descriptions were selected from a much more comprehensive list devel- 
oped by Patricia Elias and her associates as part of the comprehensive study of induction 
programs for beginning teachers conducted by the Educational Testing Sen/ice in 
Princeton, New Jersey. I wish to acknowledge their contribution. 



Table 1 



Five Induction Paradigms (from Andrews, 1986, p. 15) 



Paradigm 

1. Laissez faire 



2. Collegial 



3 . Formalized mentor 
protege 



Mandated competency- 
based 



Self-directed 
professional 



General Characteristics 

Absence of formal programming 
Minimal mentor-protege relationship 
Beginning teacher* end staff development 
not a high priority 

Informal supervisory relationships with 

experienced colleague 
In service activities provided for both 

participants 
No assessment component enters into this 

supervisory relationship 

Formalized contractual relationship of 

beginning teacher with experienced colleague 
Comprehensive inservice activities provided 

for both participants 
Beginning teacher evolves through a continuum 

from dependency on the mentor to 

professional independence 
An assessment component is pan of the mentor's 

role 

Mandated performance-based competency 
programs 

Probationary status of beginning teacher is 
emphasized 

Major financial and legislative support is afforded 
Well monitored and evaluated 

Self-directing contract format 
May combine elements of paradigms 2, 3, and 4 
Mentor provides collaborative support 
Beginning of ongoing professional development 
plan 
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than minimum competencies Both employed and placed students work with college 
faculty on specific competencies. 

Claremont Graduate School in Claremont, California, has developed an internship 
program with an emphasis on the integration of theory and practice. The program is 
reported to be highly individualized and is strongly based on supervisory support during 
the teaching year. Prior to the teaching experience, a curriculum is specifically designed to 
be responsive to state mandates for certification related to reading instruction and 
mainstreaming of special students. 

Seattfe Pacific University in Seattle, Washington, provides a fifth-year internship 
program for students currentfy holding a bachelor's degree. According to program staff, 
the participants take required educational foundation courses early in their sophomore year 
and are placed in a school laboratory experience prior to their internship. After completion 
of core course requirements, students are placed in yearlong internships and are visited 
once a week by a university supervisor. 

Northwest Nazarene College in Nampa, Idaho, offers a first-year intern cooperative 
graduate program. Although initially offered during the senior year, it was changed to a 
first-year teaching internship when it was discovered that seniors were not ready for total 
classroom responsibility. The program is reported to be highly individualized, requiring 
intern interaction with master teachers, college supervisors, and other interns. Although no 
formal coursewcrk is required during the intern year, interns participate in weekly seminars 
that focus on their problems and experiences. 

School District Models 

The Houston Independent School District of Houston, Texas, designed a program 
for new teachers that utilizes "teacher facilitators" — experienced teachers who provide 
intensive on-site support to new teachers. The teacher facilitators spend four days each 
week at their schools and one day a week working with the program director on program 
development. 

The Lincoln Public School system in Lincoln, Nebraska, utilizes an extensive 
orientation program that introduces new teachers to the city and explains personnel policies 
and benefits. New teachers are introduced to "helping teachers" who will be visiting them 
a minimum of three times a year. The helping teacher is an experienced teacher who is in 
the same discipline as the new teacher. New teachers also receive a monthl> newsletter 
with new ideas and materials available for their use. 
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The New Orleans, Louisiana, Public School system conducts a program for all 
beginning and nontenured teachers that focuses on the use of "teacher advocates.' 1 Teacher 
advocates are experienced teachers who have received special training to help them identify 
the problems and needs of new teachers. This program appears to be quite similar to the 
Houston model. 

A Statewide "Mandated" Model 

The Georgia Department of Education utilizes a performance-based certification 
program that is both a training program and an assessment program. Based upon a 
standard set of performance expectations, it provides continuing inservice training to 
beginning teachers through their initial years of employment Beginning teachers are tested 
for minimum competence prior to entering the profession. 

Collaborative Models 

Elias, McDonald, Stevenson, Simon, and Fisher have identified a number of 
programs which they call "consortium models." These prograrrs are collaboratively 
developed and managed by more than one group such as school districts, university teacher 
education programs, state departments of education, and private foundations. Further 
review of the literature suggests that these collaborative models are becoming more 
common (ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1986a; Kansas State Department of 
Education, 1985; Dunifon, 1985; McNair, Timberlake, Hines, & Reiman, 1987). 

Three universities in Arizona, the Globe Public School System, the Cila County 
Superintendent's Office, and the Arizona Department of Education are working 
coop lively on a federally funded project that is attempting to implement a "teaching 
residency program" similar to the medical residency program currently in place for medical 
students in the state. The program utilizes jointly hired staff who have appointments with 
both the university and the county school system. 

Two university teacher education programs in Wisconsin are currently cooperating 
vvith local school districts on a transitional year for beginning teachers. The program 
emphasizes the correlation between the theoretical concepts for the teaching and learning 
process and their practical application. Teachers are hired with flexible teaching loads, and 
salary is adjusted according to the salary scale in the hiring district. Ongoing inservice 
assistance is offered to the teachers throughout the year by university faculty (Elias, 
McDonald, Stevenson, S.mon, and Fisher, 1980). 
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Another study conducted by the Holmes Group and the University of Texas at 
Austin (1986) identified significant increases in the numbers of beginning-teacher induction 
programs. In their directory of teacher induction programs, they identified six public 
school systems, three intermediate education units, twenty-nine colleges and universities, 
six state departments of education, and three national professional associations that were 
actively involved in formal beginning-teacher induction programs similar to those described 
by Elias, McDonald, Stevenson, Simon, and Fisher. 



Impact of Beginning-Teacher Induction Programs 

Although the literature supporting the need for beginning-teacher induction 
programs is abundant, the associated research that could be used to prove their 
effectiveness is extremely limited. According to an ERIC Clearinghouse Digest on current 
developments in teacher induction programs (1986b), "other than the subjective feedback 
of induction program participants, few studies exist to document the actual impact of the 
programs upon teachers or students" (p. 7). The clearinghouse document says there is an 
overwhelming demand for research on induction programs related to outcomes. 

Hoffman, Griffin, Edwards, Paulissen, O'Neal, Barnes, & Verstegen (1985) 
found in their study of state-mandated programs that the catch phrase "Research says" was 
terribly overgeneralized in literature associated with these programs. As an example of 
what they refer to, the integrity and utility of trying to use findings from an induction 
program for a small, select group of elementary teachers to suggest new mandates in 
teacher preparation is highly questionable. 

Zeichner (1979) examined eleven beginning-teacher education programs in the 
United States and described five classes of variables most often studied to determine 
impacts associated with them. User satisfaction variables that were studied (those he 
identified as most often used) indicate there is apparently a high degree of satisfaction with 
beginning-teacher induction programs on behalf of the participants. Teacher turnover was 
used as an indicator in only two of the eleven programs. Althcagh some data suggest that 
these programs may favorably impact upon teacher turnover, it would appear that much 
more study is needed in this area, considering its obvious importance. Teacher 
performance was studied in three of the programs he examined, and there was no 
statistically significant evidence in any of the studies to suggest that teacher perfornance 
was better for participants in the programs. Teacher attitudes and morale were studied in 
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four of the programs. Only one in four indicated statistically significant differences in 
teacher attitudes and morale for those participating in the programs. Finally, pupil 
performance and attitudes were studied in only two of the eleven programs. There is no 
evidence in these studies to suggest that beginning-teacher induction programs have any 
impact upon student performance or attitude. A final category of variables that Zeichner 
groups loosely together as "project staff observations" appears to conclude that programs 
are at least sensitizing school personnel to the problems and needs of beginning teachers 
and that these programs are perceived to help the neophyte. However, he concurs with 
other researchers in concluding that it is still unclear whether beginning-teacher programs 
are indeed effective in their efforts to improve the situation in our public schools. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The literature relating to teacher preparation indicates that there is a serious need to 
assist new teachers more adequately as they experience their first few years in the 
profession. Research indicates that beginning teachers are more likely to leave their jobs 
during their first few years than at any time thereafter. Although most educators agree that 
preservice teachers need a good foundation in educational theory and planning, it is 
currently more commonly accepted that this foundation will not be adequate enough to 
allow many beginning teachers to survive during their first few years 01 teaching. Based 
upon Fuller's Concerns Theory, it is logical to conclude that beginners are more concerned 
with self-survival th?n the typical educational theory and program planning strategies that 
are often addressed in teacher education programs just prior to graduation. 

Teacher educators, local school administrators, and other education professionals 
are currently developing support strategies that will assist the beginning teacher to gain 
confidence in his or her ability to succeed in the classroom. These strategies are most 
important to the young teecher during those first years of teaching, and it would seem 
logical to deal with them at meir time of importance. 

Although programs that appear to be based upon several varying perspectives or 
paradigms are currently being planned and implemented, there is still some question as to 
their effectiveness. An overwhelming need exists for data concerning the impact of 
beginning-teacher programs. Studies relating to participant satisfaction appear to be the 
most abundant in the literature. However, data regarding teacher turnover, teacher 
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performance teacher attitudes and morale, and student performance and attitudes are yet to 
be collected- 
It has been predicted that the next decade will be a rime of severe teacher shortages. 
Successful beginning-teacher induction programs must be more readily used as a means of 
keeping good teachers in the profession* Induction requires much more than the traditional 
first-year teacher course, the first-week orientation conference offered by school districts, 
or the most recent fad in our profession. Implications are for mo T complex and 
collaborative types of induction programs based upon tested solutions directed at the true 
nature of the problem. As stated by McDonald (1980), our programs should be attempting 
to reduce the trauma, suffering, ?nd floundering that too many beginning teachers 
experience. 
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MENTORING AS A COMPONENT OF INDUCTION 



Julie M. Johnson 
Department of Home Economics 
University of Nebraska 

? * * beginning teachers express the feeling that their principals expect them to be a 
"finished product" and that teaching is a "sink or swim" situation (Fagan & Walter, 1982). 
Although business leaders have recognized the importance of mentoring for decades, the 
idea of using mentors to assist beginning teachers in a formal or structured way is relatively 
new. In 1972, an experimental inductica program began in Great Britain that included 
"tutor-teachers." It wasn't until the early 1980s, however, that mentoring began to be seri- 
ously discussed by educators in the United States. 

More recently, public dialogue has been initiated about the concept and practice of 
mentoring. State legislatures have mandated induction programs which have often included 
mentoring as a component. 

The purpose of this chapter is to assist vocational educators in understanding the 
concept of mentoring and how this process may be useful in teacher induction programs. 
The chapter will (1) examine the meaning of the concept of mentoring and the inherent pro- 
cesses and behaviors involved in it, (2) review the needs of beginning teachers, (3) identify 
the commonalties in projects that use the mentoring process, (4) identify positive and nega- 
tive outcomes of the use of mentoring, (5) explain possible models of mentoring that could 
be used, and (6) suggest the questions about mentoring that need to be answered through 
research, dialogue, and reflection. 

The Concept of Mentoring 

The term "mentor" has its roots in Homer's epic poem "The Odyssey." The story 
told in the poem takes place during the Trojan War when Odysseus goes off to war and en- 
;:usts his son Telemachus to his friend and advisor, Mentor. Mentor serves as a guardian 
of the household and accompanies Telemachus on a journey to search for his father and 
also to "find himself." From time to time the goddess Athene takes the image of Mentor 
and also helps Telemachus. 

Although the term mentor has been used loosely to mean teacher, coach, sponsor, 
leader, and opener of doors, Merriam (1983) found; that mentoring had not be n clearly 
jonceptualized and that the literature on mentoring was relatively unsophisticated. Al- 
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though the literature related to mentoring has expanded, a common definition of meaning 
for this concept is still not clear (Galvez-Hjornevik, 1986). Anderson and Shannon 
(1988), while struggling to form a conceptualization of mentoring, reported three concerns 
related to this task. First, there is a lack of a conceptual framework organizing the mentor- 
ing functions and the behavior found in the various definitions of mentoring. Second, the 
definitions given mentoring are too vague to be helpful to individuals assuming this role. 
And third, while most definitions indicate that a mentor should promote the professional 
and personal development of a protege, it is thought that these definitions overlook three 
important aspects: (1) that mentoring is a nurturing process, (2) that mentors serve as role 
models, and (3) that mentors must exhibit certain dispositions. They offered the following 
definition: 

Mentoring is "a nurturing process in which a more skilled or more experienced per- 
son, serving as a role model, teaches, sponsors, encourages, counsels, and be- 
friends a less skilled or less experienced person for the purpose of promoting the 
latter's professional and/or personal development Mentoring functions are carried 
out with the context of an ongoing, caring relationship between mentor and 
protege." (p. 40) 

In addition to the help that is given to a protege by a mentor, Klopf and Harrison (1981) 
conceptualize mentoring as an enabling process and emphasize the fact that the mentor and 
protege mutually gain insight, knowledge, and satisfaction. 

Processes and Behaviors Involved in Mentoring 

The five functions mentioned by Anderson and Shannon — teaching, sponsoring, 
encouraging, counseling, and befriending — have specific processes or behaviors associated 
with each function. The teaching function includes the process of modeling, informing, 
confirming or disconfirming, and prescribing or questioning. Sponsoring involves three 
behaviors: protecting, supporting, and promoting. Encouraging includes affirming, in- 
piring, and challenging. Counseling involves the problem-solving process with behaviors 
such as listening, probing, clarifying, and advising. The last function, befriending, in- 
volves two behaviors: accenting and relating. 

In addition to being competent in the functions of mentoring and their inherent be- 
haviors, mentors need certain dispositions that can be defined as broader constructs than 
skills since they represent recurring patterns of behavior. The dispositions listed in 
Anderson and Shannon's model include opening themselves to their proteges, leading them 
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incrementally over time, and expressing care and concern about their personal and profes- 
sional welfare. 

Usually in mentor/protege relationships that naturally occur, the mentor is older by 
about eight to fifteen years (Levinson, Darrow, Klein, Levinson, & McKee, 1978). If the 
mentor is older by more than fifteu, years, the relationship may be like a parent-child rela- 
tionship; if younger, the mentor and protegS are likely to regard each other as peers. 

Needs of Beginning Teachers 

Although it is not the purpose of this chapter to identify the needs of beginning 
teachers, this knowledge is important because the training of mentors should include in- 
formation that is pertinent to beginning teachers' needs. There have been innumerable 
studies on the needs of beginning teachers (Hitz & Roper, 1986; Odell, 1986; Odell, 
Loughlin, & Ferraro, 1986-87; Varah, 1985; Varah, Theune, & Parker, 1986). Similar 
concerns of beginning teachers included (1) development of reflective thinking about how 
theory fits into their teaching; (2) discipline and classroom management; (3) school rou- 
tines, scheduling, and policies; (4) curriculum and lesson planning; (5) motivational ideas; 
(6) moral support; (7) individualized instruction; and (8) the ability to work effectively with 
others (teachers, parents, colleagues, aides). 

Odell, Loughlin, and Ferraro (1986-87) found beginning teachers needed help with 
teaching strategies in the instructional process, information about the school district, and 
where to obtain resources and materials pertinent to the information taught. Their study 
used a functional approach to define the needs of beginning teachers. In their research, 
support teachers (mentors) continuously reported questions asked by their proteges during 
the first year of teaching. Seven generalized categories of questions were derived: 
Instructional, System, Resource, Emotional, Managerial, Parental, and Disciplinary. This 
procedure not only identified the categories of need or concern, but also enabled the re- 
searcher to track the types of questions asked each month and to identify the change in the 
types of questions asked. During the first month of teaching, the number of questions wab 
high for all types of support. After that, the need for instructional resources and emotional 
support remained constant; however, managerial and support related to parents was evident 
only at the time of the first parent meetings. This research has direct implications for the 
type of training and the timing of the different types of support giveu by mentors. 
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In studies that utilized mentors, beginning teachers felt that the mentor was an im- 
portant element in the induction process (Huffman and Leak, 1986; Wubbels, Creton, & 
Hooymayers, 1987; Hoffman, Edwards, O'Neal, Barnes, and Paulissen, 1986). Mentors 
provided support and encouragement, collegiality, and helpful suggestions on improving 
teaching. Mentors gave assistance in many areas, including explaining the procedures, 
rules, and expectations of the school; sharing ideas and instructional materials; and giving 
suggestions for instructional presentations, organization of time, and classroom 
management 

Beginning teachers surveyed felt it was useful to have a mentor who taught the 
same grade level or subject matter. They also felt that the availability of adequate time for 
informal and formal conferencing and planning was a primary factor in determining the 
mentor's ability to address their needs. 

Commonalties and Differences in the 
Use of Mentoring as a Component of Induction 

The literature is beginning to reveal an increased interest in the use of mentoring as 
a component in the induction of beginning teachers. State legislatures have supported this 
concept, and research in this area is continuing to grow. Examination of a myriad of stud- 
ies revealed that both commonalties and differences exist Most programs used the mentor 
as one member of a team of experts who offer a variety of kinds of assistance to the begin- 
ning teacher. There was generally some type of assistance given to the mentor to help him 
or her in the mentoring process. Usually the mentor was in close proximity to the begin- 
ning teacher. Observation and dialogue, although varying in amount and type, were 
essential components of the process. Assessment and evaluation, also varying in amount 
and type, were included in all of the induction and mentoring projects. 

Although the overall process used in the research related to mentoring would appear 
/Imilar. the differences are great. The number of mentors used to assist the beginning 
teacher, the nature of their assistance, and the meaning of the concept varied among the 
studies reviewed. For example, some of the studies used the term mentor to describe an- 
other teacher who was in the beginning teachers school, who taught the same subject and 
grade level, and who was designated to be his or her mentor. In one study (James, 1987), 
three types of mentors were identified: (1) the pedagogical mentor who was a teacher edu- 
cator. (2) a practitioner mentor who was from the same school, and (3) a content mentor 
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who was an expert in the content area taught. The mentors used in another study (Gold & 
Pepin, 1987) were all retired teachers who were trained and then paid to serve as mentors. 
The benefits given to the mentors such as stipends, released time, and inservice education 
were also different 

The amount and type of training given the mentor was probably the greatest differ- 
ence revealed in the research studies examined for this review. In some situations there 
was a one-time two-hour workshop or no training at all; in other studies, the training was 
equal to a year long three-credit course with training throughout the year. In some cases 
the training included information on adult learning and the meaning of a helping relation- 
ship; in other situations the training related only to pedagogy. 

The use of assessment and evaluation was anothc* area in which differences were 
revealed. In all the studies the mentor assessed the beginning teacher by observing and 
then provided informal fe *.dt ack. However, in some cases the mentor assisted in the an- 
nual evaluation of the teacher and discussed the merits and weaknesses of the beginning 
teacher with the building administrator. In other studies great efforts were made to ensure 
the privacy of the mentor's assessment, and there were strict guidelines that separated the 
final evaluation of the beginning teacher from his or her work with the mentor. Some 
studies used several qualitative and quantitative measures to determine the results of the 
mentoring process. Instruments used included structured interviews, questionnaires, rating 
sheets, and logs or journals. In other studies only one type of measure was used to evalu- 
ate the mentoring process. 

Positive and Negative Outcomes 

Levinson et al. (1978) state that "the mentor relationship is one of the most 
developmentally important relationships a person can have in early adulthood" (p. 97). The 
mentor takes responsibility for another adult and attempts to foster his or her growth and 
^e\eiopment. In this way, mentorship is one path to the realization of the significance of 
one's own life (Bova & Phillips, 1984). 

School systems that implement the mentoring process may reap rewards in more 
than one way. First, they may improve the beginning teachers' skills and possibly retain 
good teachers. Second, the mentor teachers' skills may rJso improve in a variety of ways. 

As indicated earlier, beginning teachers soundly endorse the use of mentors in the 
induction process. Success of the young professional appears to be strongly linked to the 



availability of mentor-proteg6 relationships (Wright & Wright, 1987). The research indi- 
cates that a protege may develop new talents and increase his or her confidence and self- 
esteem through this type of relationship. It has helped beginning teachers to improve their 
teaching, remain in the profession, and eliminate the isolation they may feel (Varah et d., 
1986). One positive outcome of the mentor programs has been growth of the mentors 
(Hawk, 1986-87). Mentors have reported that the process forced them to focus on and 
improve their own classroom teaching skills, made them more aware of the need for edu- 
cators to communicate, and helped them to better understand their superiors' roles. 

Despite these positive attributes, several authors (Clemson, 1987; Fox & 
Singletary, 1986; Klopf & Harrison, 1981) have discussed problems that might emerge in 
the mentor-proteg6 relationship. Clemson indicates that there are only a few successful 
mentor programs in operation. She gives five major reasons they are not working: (1) 
spontaneity and fit: (2) .nutual benefit; (3) multidimensional relationships; (4) ~ust, time, 
and rewards; and (5) effects on the entire system. 

Mentor-protege relationships should be spontaneous, and the individuals involved 
should be compatible. Both parties should benefit from this relationship. Sometimes the 
relationship does not work out because the mentor may try to control the life of his or her 
protege, or the protege may become too dependent and growth is thus stifled. 

Since the relationship is multidimensional, it may change over time. The partici- 
pants should be in control of the facto;3 that influence their relationship such as meeting 
times and places and the amount and type of assistance. The protege must feel free to con- 
fide in the mentor and to make mistakes without consequences. This inherent trust level 
takes quality time, which the productivity level of the institution sometimes does not allow. 

At times the mentor-protege relationship evokes the jealousy of others. The entire 
school system should feel a part of this process and be partners in the credit and praise or 
the correction and remediation of a mentoring program. 

Another factor in mentor-protege relationships is male and female roles. Naturally 
occurring mentor relationships generally occur between the same sex, but when they are 
between male and female, this dimension must be consi iered. Although mentoring rela- 
tionships between men and women in business have been found to be emotional and in- 
tense, they generally have not been sexual in nature (Merriam, 1983). 

Merriam postulated that only the positive experiences related to mentoring have 
been reported extensively, and the "worst case scenario could include a mentor who is ex- 
ploitive, egocentric, stifling, over-protective, and limited to one perspective." Additional 
Toblems that may become evident include rivalry between the mentor and protege, or the 
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identification of the protegS with the mentor in the eyes of others. Awareness of all the dy- 
namics of the mentoring relationship, plus the ability to maintain a positive dialogue, does 
much to reduce the negative aspects that might occur. 

The costs of implementing a mentoring program should not be thought of in posi- 
tive or negative terms. Although the costs may be considerable in time, energy, and 
money, this investment may result in the growth of human capital (Rauth & Bowers, 
1986). 

Models of the Mentoring Process 

Although there have been a number of models proposed for the use of mentoring, 
Thies-Sprinthall (1986) asserts that there has been no critical examination of the assump- 
tions and practices of mentoring. She states: 

It is not reasonable to assume that minimally trained classroom teachers can achieve 
a level of competence to provide differentiated intensive supervision. In fact, there 
should be real worry that well-meaning but poorly trained "buddie" may pass the 
"wrong set of the secrets of the trade." (p. 19) 

Thies-Sprinthall cautions educators about the use of mentors on the basis of the 
clearly superficial training that is generally given to them. A two- or three-day workshop is 
not sufficient for the mentor to be of any real support to the beginning teacher. She also 
criticizes the selection of mentors when it is done largely on a nu Jom basis that is contra- 
dictory to both theory and research on supervision. The model proposed for using the 
mentoring process in induction programs and also used by Thies-Sprinthall in her research 
is based on three assumptions: 

1 . The mentor teacher and the support team should be in close proximity to the begin- 
ning teacher, 

2. The mentor training should be school-based, on-site, and should occur over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

3 . The instruction of mentors should be based on theory and research. 

These assumptions are based on research related to effective inservice education. 

Since it would be virtually impossible tor university teacher educators to supervise 
the geometric expansion of mentor teachers needed for an entire state, Thies-Sprinthall 
suggests the use of the "triple-t" (teacher) method. In the implementation of this model she 
trained two-person teams as teacher trainers from each school system. They, in turn. 
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taught mentor teachers in their school. Mentors were then enabled to work with beginning 
teachers. 

One of the key elements in her model is to move the teacher-trainer and mentor to a 
higher cognitive and developmental level (Thies-Sprinthall & Sprinthall, 1987; Thies- 
Sprinthall, 1984). A person (mentor or teacher-trainer) who helps another human being 
(beginning teacher) to grow and develop must be one who can process experiences at a 
high-order stage of development (Sprinthall & Bernier, 1978). A goal of the model, then, 
is to stage growth for the teacher-trainers and the mentors, which means arranging the 
training to promote growth to higher levels of reflection and action. 

The training of teacher-trainers was done in a two-semester seminar and practicum 
(a total of forty-five weeks at three hours per week). The instructional model used for this 
training was based on the action-reflection, role-taking approach. Dialogue and relation- 
ships were central ingredients to the learning. Tne readings for the course were theory-re- 
lated, and weekly journals were required for reflection and introspection. A considerable 
amount of time was spent mastering the elements of empathic listening and conflict 
resolution. 

The teacher-trainers used the same curriculum the following year to teach the men- 
tor teachers in their individual schools. Dialogue with the teacher-educator was maintained 
throughout the secor 4 year through biweekly meetings, thus keeping the training as close 
as possible to the original training received by the teacher-trainees. 

Results of the use of this model have been positive and two major benefits seem 
evident. First, school systems have created new roles for teachers (teacher-trainer and 
mentor) that are more complex and challenging. Second, the teacher-trainers, mentors, and 
beginning teachers become better classroom teachers as a result of the process. 

The model advocated by Gray and Gray (1986) underscores the approach that 
avoids the problems of narrowly trained mentors. They advocate using a Four-Phase 
Formalized Induction Program. 

Phase one involves the selection and matching of mentor and protege. Being close 
;c each other in the school and teaching the same grade and subject are helpful, as is having 
a similar philosophy of teaching. The mentor should be competent, helping-oriented, 
open-minded, flexible, confident, resourceful, politically wise, and should be an empathic 
listener. The protege should be receptive and responsive; he or she should also be a self- 
analyzer and should value the mentor's help. 

Phase two involves the training of those participating in the induction process: 
r.entcr. protege, administrator, and support staff. This training should include such topics 
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as adult relationship skills, helping relationship skills, the professional roles of a teacher, 
supervision strategies, and the mentoring model, which includes setting goals, planning, 
carrying out, and completing the project. 

Included in Phase two is a Helping Relationships model whi^ outlines the help that 
is appropriate at each level of the mentor-protegd relationship. For mple, at level one 
the protegd may observe how the mentor acts professionally with othe^o. At level two the 
mentor teaches the protegd "the ropes." At level three the mentor and protegd have dialogue 
about the school's culture and ethics. At level four the mentor supports the protege's ideals 
for change. And, finally, at level five the protege M fits in" and also promotes change. At 
the highest level the protegd is competent and confident to function without mentor 
assistance. 

In Phase three the mentoring process is monitored. Supervision strategies, conflict 
resolution, and formative evaluation are used for retraining and new training. 

Phase four is for summative evaluation. Through the use of both qualitative and 
quantitative measures, the mentoring process is examined. The benefits and problems of 
the mentor and protegd are identified, as well as the impact of their interaction. Recom- 
mendations for improvement of the process and skills needed are included at this time. 

Gehrke (1988) suggests that the mentor-protege relationship is a kind of love rela- 
tionship. "Certainly it is different from powerful friendships, from romantic love, and 
parent-child love," but the mutual involvement, comprehensiveness, and affection that ex- 
ists in the relationship gives it some elements of commonalty with other kinds of love rela- 
tionships. Keeping this idea in mind, Gehrke suggests eight guiding principles for pro- 
moting mentoring among teachers. 

The first of these principles is choice. Beth the potential mentor and protege should 
have a voice in choosing each other. A second principle is time. Plenty of time must be 
given to allow for the growth of the relationship. Negotiation is the third principle. This 
means that the two people must be allowed to negotiate the types of things taught and 
learned, and that they can renegotiate as time passes. The fourth principle is that the pro- 
tege must be allowed to move from dependence to independence. The fifth principle is that 
the mentor must consider the uniqueness of the protege. Reciprocity is the sixth principle: 
the mentor may be the one helped at times. The seventh principle is that of a whole life vi- 
sion; the mentor must be committed to helping the protege with issues that go beyond the 
school day. Finally, the eighth principle is that the relationship must involve dialogue, not 
merely monologue, between the mentor and protege. 



Further Research, Dialogue, and Reflection 

The reported research on mentoring in vocational programs was extremely limited 
The Vermont Mentor Program reported by Fuller (1987) highlights an important concern 
for vocational education. Training in vocational education is done in two-year postsec- 
ondary institutions as well as in secondary schools. The needs of beginning teachers in a 
postsecondary (area vocational-technical) school may be quite different from those in a 
secondary school. Although the teachers in postsecondary institutions may have a wealth 
of experience, they may lack a background in pedagogy. Beginning teachers in secondary 
schools may have pedagogical training, but little work experience. Thus, mentoring rela- 
tionships and success may differ jr. each type of school. 

Another concern is finding appropriate mentors for beginning vocational teachers. 
In rural schools there may be only one home economics teacher, one agriculture teacher, or 
one industrial aits reacher in the entire school system. Would another ttacher, for example 
an experienced ir ath teacher, be an appropriate mentor for a vocational agriculture teacher? 
Greater cost and coordination might be involved if we were to provide each beginning vo- 
cational teacher with a mentor from the same subject matter area. Should we develop 
cooperative arrangements for mentoring projects and research with other subject matter 
disciplines and several school districts? 

It is apparent that further research, dialogue, and reflection are needed to illuminate 
the concept of mentoring. The following categories of questions may need to be addressed: 

Conceptualizations of Mentoring 

1 . How can we develop a common meaning or conceptualization of the mentoring 
process? Indeed, should there be a common meaning in such a personalized 
process? 

7': j M j 7i to ring Relationship 

1 . What are the dynamics of the mentor-protege relationship? 

2. What skiHs are needed by the mentor and protege to develop an effective 
relationship? 

3. What is the relationship between the cognitwe level of mentors and their ability to 
promote growth effectively in their proteges? 

4. Kow can mentors encourage teachers in becoming more reflective about their 
;eaching? 
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Outcomes of the Mentoring Process 



1 . What are the positive and negative outcomes of the use of mentoring (mentor, pro- 
tegd, school, student, profession)? 

2. Does the use of mentoring in the induction process create more effective teachers 
and help in retaining these teachers? 

Developing a Mentoring Model 

1 . What should the role of mentoring be in a beginning teacher induction program? 

2. Are the goals of mentoring, when used as a component of induction, the same as 
the goals for induction? 

3. What selection procedures and criteria including the dispositions of mentors and 
proteges, will ensure the selection of effective mentors? 

4. Does the length and type cf training given the mentor influence the growth of the 
beginning teacher? 

5. What type and amount of training is necessary to assist mentors to become 
effective? 

6. What is the amount of time (daily, weekly, monthly) needed for mer.tors to address 
adequately the needs of beginning teachers? 

7. What resources arc needed to implement the mentoring process? 

8. How can this process be implemented in rural areas? 

Vocational Education and Mentoring 

1 . Are the needs of beginning teachers in vocational education different from those of 
other teachers? 

2. How can the mentoring process be implemented in two-year postsecondary 
institutions? 

3. What cooperative arrangements related to teacher induction that could incorporate 
mentoring should be investigated with other subject matter areas and among school 
districts? 

The idea of using the mentoring process to help beginning teachers improve their 
teaching performance and keep them in the profession is promising (Huling-Austin, 1986). 
Clearly, vocational educators have just begun to investigate this Lsue. Studying the men- 
toring process and conducting research that is theory-based are essential as we attempt to 
examine and improve mentoring as a component of induction. 
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CERTIFICATION PATTERNS AND 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER INDUCTION 

Maynard J. Iverson 
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Vocational education faces a challenge in the 1990s that has few precedents — a 
shortage of qualified teachers with few proven means for solving the problem. The 
National Center for Education Statistics in 1984 projected a need for more than one-half 
million new secondary teachers by 1993 (Janson, 1985). Assuming that current propor- 
tions will continue, 95,000 new vocational teachers will be needed. Some experts believe 
there may be a need for even more if emphasis on vocational education expands due to in- 
creasing dropout problems nationwide. The magnitude of the shortage has also been ad- 
dressed by the U.S. Department of Labor, which projects that the number of adult- voca- 
tional teacheis needed by 1995 will exceed 304,000 — an increase of 19% over the 1984 
demand. This number represents about one-third of the 1.1 million secondary teachers 
needed in 1995 (Occupational Outlook Qua* 'erly cited in "Data File: Vocational Education 
Teaching," 1988). 

Where will these additional vocational teachers be found? Evidently not in the cur- 
rent national "excellence" movement. Two recent national reports — from the Carneg. 
Task Force and the Holmes Group — call for major revisions in teacher preparation that 
could significandy affect teacher supply in a negative direction. In Tomorrow's Teachers. 
the Holmes Group (1986) advocates reforming teacher education and the teaching profes- 
sion by abolishing undergraduate teacher education programs. Similarly, in A Nation 
Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century, the Carnegie Task Force (1985) advocates the 
Elimination of undergraduate majors in education and the addition of a "master in teaching ' 
;:„Juate degreed program. Both proposals would likely result in an increase in the nmj 
required for preparation of teachers and a probable decrease in applicants. These groups 
^eem oblivious to the shortages that already exist in tixch areas as math, science, language, 
and certain areas of vocational education. According to Gerald (1985), the overall supply 
of teacliers as a percentage of demand is projected a' 65.5% for 1992. A recent report 
Hechinger, 1985) indicated that the numbers of quality young people entering the teaching 




profession have been declining steadily and that the most able of these teachers leave within 
five years* 

Historically, teacher preparation programs — including vocational teacher 
education — have consisted of two main types: (1) traditional (college-based) programs, in- 
volving formal coursework in both technical subject matter and teaching methodology, 
followed by a period of supervised experience in the classroom, and leading to full certifi- 
cation; and (2) nontraditional (college-operated) programs, wherein individuals with aca- 
demic content preparation or work experience enter the classroom on a provisional basis 
prior to receiving intensive instruction in teaching. These provisional teachers are assisted 
in securing full certification over a period of years. More recently, many states have insti- 
tuted alternative routes to certification in order to increase the supply of teachers, to im- 
prove the quality of teachers, or to accelerate the certification process (Roth & Lutz, 1986). 

Alternative programs that pieet the American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education (AACTE) requirements are recognized as unique in their approach to preparing 
nontraditional teachers. However, they are identical to traditional programs in that they 
contain the same set of standards for certification. Williamson, Packman, Guy, Kay, and 
Turley (1985) state that "teacher certification practices by state department.*: of education 
should ensure that any prospective teacher is 'safe to practice' through demonstration of 
pedagogical competencies, appropriate knowledge, and professional values befrre one is 
permitted to practice" (p. 21). 

Wisniewski (1986) has determined that aUern^ e teacher preparation programs that 
produce quaiity teachers contain certain characteristics. They are (1) predicated on a strong 
commitm*.::t lo acartemw competence and to njorous expectations regarding professional 
performar ce, (2) based on partnerships between universities and school systems; (3) orga- 
nized to i iv <;lve both partners in the selection, preparation, and mentoring of participants; 
and (4] .ielwered by a b'end of rigorous campus preparation and an internship supervised 
b> strong teachers. The^e four characteristics are considered essential in meeting certifica- 
te requirements to prepare high-quality teachers. 

Certification in any profession is essentially aimed at protecting the client by as.sur- 
ing the qualifications cf the professional. In education, programs have been in existence 
for many years that allowed individuals to enter the classroom without a standard teaching 
certif cate or preparation for teaching. These temporary solutions to shortages of qualified 
teachers are typically called emergency, lirr.'ted, temporary, or nonstandard permits, and 
,:r ; often valid for just one year ' Roth & Lutz, 1986). This chapter i;> not directed at emer- 
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gency certification; rather, its focus is on nontraditional routes that address both the quality 
and quantity of teachers. 

Most alternative routes to certification provide a nontraditional means for obtaining 
a standard teaching certificate. These departures from traditional teacher education pro- 
grams differ in terms of target audience, design of preparation, and length of preparation. 
They usually include field-based experiences in schools and/or supervision during the fi^t 
year of teaching prior to certification. Alternative programs share the following character- 
istics: (1) the individual is allowed to enter the classroom as a teacher prior to completing 
full preparation (standard requirements); (2) full preparation (standard requirements) may 
not be required to achieve certification; (3) nontraditional students (e.g., those with bache- 
lor's degrees, those with experience in business and industry, retirees) are accepted; (4) 
traditional preparation programs are bypassed or accelerated; (5) the programs are estab- 
lished and operated under state policy (Roth & Lutz, 1986). 

Vocational education has the oldest ongoing alternative preparatory route to teach- 
ing, yet the research on the effectiveness of these programs has been sparse and inconclu- 
sive (Erekson & Barr, 1985). The historical route in trade and industrial education has 
been, by definition, an alternative means to certification of experienced tradespeople, many 
of whom have not had the requisite college education expected in most other areas of edu- 
cation. Although less common, alternative routes to certification are found in other areas of 
vocational education as well. 

If there is any area in which alternative credentialing should be viable, it is voca- 
tional education. A mandate of the Smith-Hughes Act and other legislation establishing 
vocational education was that instructors must have had work experience in the specific oc- 
cupational area; this requirement was an outgrowth of the perception that a vocational 
teacher would have difficulty teaching occupational skills that he or she had not personally 
performed in the world of work (Miller, 1982). ulost states have enacted policies and pro- 
cedures that have allowed persons competent in a content area to be inducted into critical 
fields. The major alternative approaches to certification will be explored in the next section 
of mis chpf lar. 

Patterns of Certification 

Several models will be examined to describe the various patterns of teacher certifi- 
cation. The first is the traditional degreed program. Using Florida as an example, a tradi- 
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tional undergraduate teacher preparation program includes these nine requirements: (1) 
students must qualify for entrance to the university by making an appropriate score on the 
SAT or ACT; (2) after admission and prior to their junior year, students must pass the 
CLAST test, which measures competence in reading, writing, and quantitative skills; (3) 
students then enter the professional teacher education program and are subject to prescribed 
state department regulations qa appropriate courses to be taken to obtain a teaching certifi- 
cate; (4) students must pass the Florida Teachers Examination, which measures competence 
in reading, writing, and pedagogy; (5) students ther. must pass a subject-matter competency 
test; (6) students must pass a minimum of nine semester hours of student teaching; (7) 
upon graduation, students must complete a year of supervised teaching before they can 
qualify for a teaching certificate; (8) in addition, teachers are fingerprinted "to be sure they 
are of the proper moral/ethical character to teach , . , ."; and (9) once admitted to the pro- 
fession, teachers will be regularly tested and will be required to continue their education if 
they expect to remain in the profession (Kysilka, 1988), 

In contrast to the traditional model, a recent survey by the AACTE (1985) found 
that 43% of institutions responding (in 38 states) indicated that they were developing new 
alternative routes; however, some of these met existing certification requirements. Of those 
developing new routes, 26% promoted the use of alternative state certification requirements 
and 5% did not require student teaching. 

Adelman, Michie, and Bogart (1986) reported on twenty alternative certification 
and retraining programs across the country; of these, seven were applicable to all subjects, 
including vocational education. The authors summarized the report by stating that alterna- 
tive programs . . appeared to be attracting well educated individuals with a sincere inter- 
est in teaching" (p. 8); M . , . featured more field experience and more intense supervision in 
the field . . ."(p* 9); . . produce[d] subject-area-proficient teachers who [were] also rated 
highly on instructional skills in comparison with traditionally prepared beginning teachers . 
. ."(p. 10); and ". . .were found to be responsible and innovative approaches to addressing 
Iccul ar J state issues of teacher supply and quality" (p. 1 1). 

The seven alternative models to teacher certification described in Adelman et al. 
(1986) are listed below: 

1 . University of Maryland Alter riative Certification Program 

This program originated as a result of a Maryland Department of Education initiative 
to develop alternative standards for persons wanting to teach. Although the pro- 
gram is sponsored by the University of Maryland, it is closely coordinated with the 



state department The eight participants who completed the program at the end of 
the first summer received certification and a master's degree in education. Twenty- 
six students were enrolled in the second cycle. Participants were mainly at the mid- 
career level. Admissions requirements included a bachelor's degree with a mini- 
mum 3.0 GPA, fulfillment of the requirements for entry into graduate school, a 
successful interview, and a writing sample. Completion of the program required 
two summers and an academic year. Participants completed 43-49 credits of inte- 
grated course offerings that focused on most areas c" rriculum and instruction, 
including early childhood, elementary, and secondary education. Three credits of 
classroom observation were required in the "\U, followed by a supervised appren- 
ticeship in the spring, irticipants paid their own tuition. A small state grant was 
used to initiate the program and operate it the first year. 

Memphis State University Lyndhurst Program 

Memphis State University (specifically the Colleges of Education and Liberal Arts), 
local education agencies (LEAs), and the itate education agency (SEA) hav* de- 
signed an alternative program to attract academically talented students into teacher 
shortage areas (e.g., math, science, foreign languages, English, art, and music). 
The program is financially supported with a grant from the Lyndhurst Fou dation. 
Admission to the program includes sponsorship b> the LEA and favorable evalua- 
tion of academic success, interviews, and writing skills. The teacher candidates 
participate in an internship in the fall while attending classes one night a week at 
Memphis State. The internship includes both classroom teaching and observations. 

New Jersey Provisional Teacher Program 

This program was proposed by the New Jersey Department of Education in 1983, 
approved by the legislature in 1984, and initiated in 1985. Nearly 200 provisional 
teachers were employed in the state by 1986. The program is intended to replace 
emergency certification with a more rigorous alternative (provisional) route to 
teaching and to increase the supply of teachers available by allowing the hiring of 
non-education majors. However, districts may continue to hire u;achers with 
emergency certification in bilingual, special, and vocational education. The SEA 
maintains a recruiting office and makes contacts with most colleges in the state. 
Applicants must hold a baccalaureate degree that has a thirtv redit major in the field 
:o be taught. Approved applicants are endorsed to take an appropriate section of the 
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National Teacher Exam (NTE); attainment of the minimum score on thf; NTE quali- 
fies the applicant for a statement of e ligibility that allows the person to seek em- 
ployment in any of the state's 600 school districts. LEAs may select whomever 
they wish from the teacher pool. Once a candidate is selected, the LEA requests a 
provisional teaching certificate from the state certification office. During the first 
year, participants are required to complete a program of formal instruction and field 
experience. The provisional teacher is brought into teaching in three phases: 

Pfiasel Eighty hours of instruction and twenty days of observation/initial 
teaching under the supervision of a certified teacher. 

Phase II Ten weeks in one's own classroom with weekly observation by a 
professional support team and four hours of formal instruction per 
week. 

riiaselll Twenty weeks of formal instruction (four hours per week) and 
monthly observation, along with formative and summative evalua- 
tions leading to recommendation for standard certification. 

University of New MexicolSanta Fe Public Schools Intern Program 
This alternative program was designed to prepare liberal arts graduates for teacher 
certification. The University of New Mexico, St. John's College, and the Santa Fe 
Public School System cooperatively plan and conduct the program. Participant 
qualifications include a 3.0 GPA on the last sixty undergraduate semester hours, 
interpersonal skills, potential for growth and development as a teacher, and breadth 
and depth of academic preparation. The program consists of fourteen months of 
combined coursework and classroom teaching. The intern attends summer school 
before and after the yearlong teaching internship. Weekly evening seminars and 
monthly Saturday workshops are provided during the acadeir ; c year. A unique ap- 
proach to the internship assignment involves being part of a two-member team to 
teach the classes. Each intern observes his or her peer teacher, as well as other ex- 
perienced teachers, and is observed by these veteran teachers. In the first year, fif- 
tec; out of sixteen alternative teachers successfully completed the program. 

Pennsylvania Teaclier Intern Program 

This is an alternative certification program designed for individuals who hold col- 
lege degrees and who are interested in teaching but lack the required certification 
credentials. The program, which began in 1972, operates in cooperation with six 
colleges and universities that have teacher intern programs. Teachers in all subjects 
.ird levels are eligible to participate. To enter the p ogram, individuals must hoid a 
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bachelor's degree, meet the requirements for admission to graduate school, and 
have a teaching position. When these criteria have been met, the state issues an in- 
tern certificate that is valid for three years. During this time, an intern must remain 
enrolled in the sponsoring institution. Interns receive the same salary as a begin- 
ning certified teacher. Level I certification is given once the internship is 
completed 

6. University of Southern Maine Teachers for Secondary Schools Program 

This program was designed to address concerns of teacher quality rather than 
teacher shortages. Selection criteria for applicants include superior academic per- 
formance, a record of involvement with adolescents, and personal qualities such as 
motivation, risk taking, creativity, and work-travel experience. The program uses a 
two-semester postbaccalaureate alternate preparation model. Program completers 
receive a teaching certificate and lack only nine to twelve semester hours towards 
completion of a master's degree. The content of the first semester is primarily uni- 
versity-based coursework with required classroom observation. In the second 
semester, the intern is placed in the classroom under the supervision of a veteran 
teacher. The University of Maine provides a university supervisor, plus biweekly 
seminars for further professional development, 

7. Forsyth Count, (North Carolina) Consortium for Personnel Development 

T'^c n institutions of higher education — Salem College, Wake Forest University, 
ui.d Winston-Salem State University — along with the Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
County School System and the State Department of Public Instruction have cooper- 
atively planned and implemented a nontraditional program to allow teachers in the 
local school system to become recertified in new areas of teaching. The com- 
ponents of the program include competency-based courses, field experiences in the 
new teaching area, and evaluation by university and school system supei 'isors. 
The field experience is usually completed in the summer and includes obser ition 
of experienced teachers in the new teaching area. These activities are organized as 
an individualized development plan. It was noted, however that some teachers did 
not complete the program due to the lack of structure in their coursework. 

Although the seven programs described by Adelman et al. (1986) deal with alterna- 
te teacher preparation models, all of them require the participants to have a baccalaureate 




degree. Since the 1917 Smith-Hughes Act, vocational education teachers have had to take 
a nontraditional path to enter the teaching profession without a four-year degree. An 
example of this alternative model for vocational teachers was developed in Georgia. The 
Georgia model is highlighted in the following discussion. 

Georgia Alternate Vocational Teacher Preparation Model 

The Georgia model was designed to provide quality, individualized, professional 
education for certain vocational teachers seeking a performance-based teaching certificate. 
For the most part, these teachers are instructors in trade, industrial, and health occupations 
programs who come directly from the industry or business related to their area of instruc- 
tion. Since July 1, 1988, the applicant for certification in any of the alternate program 
fields has been required ;o possess at least two years of postsecondary education (i.e., a 
two-year degree, or the equivalent, in approved, post-high schoo 1 . education). Previously, 
only a high school diploma or approved equivalent diploma was required. 

The model has evolved over the last eighteen years into a comp r ^ensive system of 
resources made readily available to this special por jlation of teachers. Content has been 
assembled based on requirements established by the Georgia Department of Education 
(1982). They are as follows: 

Foundations of Education 

Ten quarter hours, including coursework in the nature of the learner and course- 
work in historical, philosophical, and sociological foundations of education. 

• Curriculum and Methods 

Ten quarter hours that are specific to the age level and certification field requested. 

* Special Education 

hive quarter hours of methods to teach the special needs student. Each teacher cer- 
tified in Georgia must have this course in the identification and education of chil- 
dren with special needs. 

Student Teaching 

The student teaching experience must provide for at least fifteen quarter hours of 
college credit and must consist of a full-time, daily, in-school placement for nine to 
twelve weeks. The approved substitute for student teaching while employed as a 
teacher on a provisional certificate is a yearlong internship under the joint sponsor- 
ship of an approved c^lege and the local school system, for which at least fifteen 
quarter hours of college credit must be earned. 

This sequence of professional education coursework is required for all teacher edu- 
cation programs in Georgia. The alternative model provide., a highly structured, compe- 
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tency-based system for the delivery of the required courses determined to be appropriate for 
the vocational education teacher. 

Erekson and Barr (1985) state that "Vocational education research has been incon- 
clusive about the effectiveness of teachers without traditional education degrees, possibly 
because of the wide range of experience and training of those with provisional certificates. , ' 
This suggests that evaluation of alternative routes should include assessments of the back- 
ground and previous experience of the teachers involved, since these factors may explain 
differences in outcomes (ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1986). 

In addition to the variety of backgrounds and experiences held by participants in al- 
ternative teacher preparation models, there is a limited number of teachers prepared in these 
programs with the exception of vocational education instructors. The number of partici- 
pants in the seven programs described by Adelman et al. (1986) ranged from 8 to 186. 
Because of this, analyses of data for decision making has been extremely difficult and the 
conclusions mast be limited. Therefore, research related to traditional teacher preparation 
models must be used to provide appropriate research questions to examine alternative 
models. 

Clark (1988) makes four claims about research in teacher thinking (education) that 
relate to the study of alternative preparation models: 

1 Research in teacher education has limited but important contributions to make to the 
practice of teacher preparation. The areas of greatest contribution may be in ratio- 
nalizing, justifying, and understanding historical teacher education practices. 

2. The research concerning successful teachers noes not answer the questions of what 
nev teachers should be taught or how they should be prepared to teach. Although 
we know how experienced teachers think, plan, and make decisions, we do not 
know how best to teach novice instructors to incorporate these traits. 

3. Particular modifications and improvements made in the curriculum and methods of 
teacher preparation need to be developed, researched, and adopted by teacher edu- 
cators themselves. 

4. Research needs to be directed toward the way teacher education operates and how 
teacher educator think. Current research has impacted the ways in which teachers 
are prepared in more ways than just measuring the effect of teachers' activities in 
the classroom. 

The traditional teacher preparation model neeus to be researched in the four area^ 
defined by Clark (1988) so that alternative models can be compared to the traditional 
model. Without these data, the implications c he alternative models of teacher prepaiation 
can be discussed only in qualitative rather than quantitative terms. 




Recommendations 



1 . Eliminate Emergency Certification. 

Teacher education reform efforts such as the Holmes Group (1986) in Tomorrow's 
Teachers have called for increasing academic and pedagogical training, maintaining 
rigorous standards for certification and upgrading teachers' working conditions and 
in service training (Loadman, Brockhart, and Wongwanich, 1988). However, it is 
unrealistic to expect teacher education reforms to increase standards while states 
continue to issue emergency teaching certificates to individuals who are not prop- 
erly prepared for the challenges they will face in the classroom. Society can ill af- 
ford unqualified teachers having the responsibility of teaching our youth. Without 
the subject matter knowledge and the pedagogical skills needed to successfully 
complete their duties, unprepared individuals usually fail. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that all states discontinue the "emergency" approach to meeting teacher supply 
needs. 

2 . Establish alternative f rograms based on successful models. 

An acceptable alternative model must first produce hi^h quality teachers with the 
competencies needed to be successful. The alternative models that were reviewed 
emphasized several characteristics that appear to assist the new teacher in adapting 
successfully to the classroom. 

One of these characteristics is early introduction to pedagogical skills. The 
New Mexico and Georgia models included preparation courses during the summer 
prior to entering the classroom. The Southern Maine mode introduced the intem 
during the first semester prior to the internship experience. Tierefore, regardless of 
how pedagogical skills are introduced, the important criterion appears to be when 
they are taught. The optimum time for the introduction of pedagogy is before indi- 
viduals enter the classroom as teachers. 

A second characteristic that helps the novice teacher to be successful is a 
continuing professional development program that fosters solutions to classroom 
problems as they occur. Most of the programs described had either weekly or bi- 
weekly seminars that provided solutions to the challenges faced by the novice 
teacher. 

Another important facto; of successful alternative preparation models is the 
experienced veteran teacher who provides regular supervision to the new teacher. It 
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is evident that these veteran teachers need released time and preparation for this new 
responsibility. The mentor role of these individuals is critical. Therefore, assis- 
tance to veteran teachers in assuming this role is vital to th t success of alternative 
programs. Teacher education personnel provided seminars and other coursework 
for new teachers as well as for veteran teachers in these successful models. 
Teacher educators were also involved in supervising the beginning teachers in order 
to maintain contact with the problems faced by beginners. 

3 . Strengthen traditional teacher preparation programs. 

A critical implication from the alternative preparation models is the danger that states 
may actually reduce resources and efforts for traditional teacher preparation pro- 
grams in order to fund unproven and competing alternative programs. A teacher 
shortage can often be dealt with more cost effectively by strengthening the tradi- 
tional programs rather than by creating competing alternative models. This was il- 
lustrated recently by one state which established an alternative program at a cost of 
over $100,000. Tne program attracted just twenty- three participants, and not all of 
these individuals entered the teaching profession. The same in vestment in improv- 
ing traditional programs could have affected hundreds of prospective teachers. 

Most traditional programs are capable of serving additional numbers of po- 
tential teachers with existing staff and facilities. Very few teacher preparation pro- 
grams are operating at maximum enrollments. Therefore, if additional new teachers 
can be developed without further investment in personnel and facilities, these added 
investments should go to improving existing teacher education programs. Given 
this enhanced financial climate, traditional teacher preparation programs can play a 
vital role in maintaining the quality of new teachers and in meeting the demand for 
additional teachers. 

At the same time, states can actively address their teacher shortages by fos- 
tering a different alternative model than has been seen in the past. The authors be- 
lieve that what is needed is :*n institutionally guided alternative program tha; has 
equal status with traditional systems of teacher preparation. For this to occur, three 
conditions must be present: 

1 . There must be a public outcry for high quality teachers in sufficient quantity 
to meet local needs, even if additional taxes are required. 

2 . Institutions of higher education must commit both leadership and significant 
resources to the two equal but dissimilar systems of teacher preparation. 
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3. State-level governing boards (those representing grades K-12 public educ- 
tion) must form alliances with institutions of higher education in order to 
structure effective policies on alternative teacher preparation that will ensure 
beginning teachers of equal quality to those from traditional programs. 

The shortage of teachers is an accepted fact. In order to provide the supply 
of teachers, traditional teacher preparation programs must embrace the concept of 
alternative approaches, while strengthening their ongoing efforts. As e , Idenced in 
the cited alternative models, many institutions across the country are already doing 
so. The authors maintain that the will to expand options in teacher preparation ex- 
ists; however, the resources to implement such approaches have been limited and 
the institutional environment has been restrictive. 

The sinking of the Titanic brought about reform in maritime law relating to 
the safety of passengers on ocean liners. Sufficient lifeboats tor all passenge: i be- 
came the new standard. Perhaps the impending crisis in die public schools in the 
1990s — the insufficient supply of qualified teachers — will trigger the responses 
needed to implement the high quality alternative teacher preparation programs envi- 
sioned in this paper. 
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INDUCTION NEEDS OF PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED 
BEGINNING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



Betty Heath 
William G. Camp 
Judith D. Barber 

Virginia Tech 

Researcli on teacher induction (the transition period from student or worker to 
teacher) is in its infancy. Much is already known, he vever, about the needs, concerns, 
and problems of the first -year teacher. From their review of literature on beginning teach- 
ers from 1930 to 1950, Johnson and Ryan (1980) identified four common problems of 
many beginning teachers: discipline and classroom management, motivation of students, 
planning and organization, and adjustment to the teaching environment. 

Veenman (1984) reaffirmed and expanded Johnson and Ryan's conclusions in his 
extensive literature review of eighty-tnree studies from ten different countries among sec- 
ondary and elementary teachers. He found the eight most highly rated problems were 
classroom discipline, motivating students, dealing with individual differences, assessing 
students' work, relationships with parents, organization of class work, insufficient and/or 
inadequate materials and supplies, and dealing with problems of : ndividual students. 

Benz and Newman (1985) found that first-year teachers felt weak in working with 
parents, in their knowledge and skills in computer-based instruction, and in writing legibly 
on the chalkboard. They also found that teachers felt less prepared in handling discipline 
and classroom management. Classroom management and dealing with parents have also 
been suggested as problem areas by Barnes and Huling-A , •'"" " 984). 

Beginning teachers also encounter problems that are not directly related to the in- 
structional component of the job but that have a direct impact on their success. They are 
often put in situations — misplacements and overload — that prevent them from succeeding 
in their first years of teaching (Huling-Austin, Putnam, & Galvez-Hjornevik. 1986. Hulintz 
jc Hall. 1984: Hoffman et al., 1985). Results from the study "Making Do in the Class- 
room: A Report on the Mismanagement of Teachers ' conducted by the Counci) for Basic 
Education and the American Federation of Teachers (cited in Hiding-Austin, 1987) showed 
that many teachers are teaching out-of-field, that is, teaching subjects for which they are net 
certified. Roth (1986) suggested that this problem is especially evident for beginning 
teachers, with 12.4 r c of ail newly hired teachers teaching in fields for which they are not 
certified. 



The beginning teacher's workload was also identified by Ryan (1987) as a problem 
area- He writes, "The beginning teacher comes in and gets the curricular and extracurricu- 
lar carcass — the leftovers" (p. 29). Rodman (1988) reported a RAND Corporation study 
which found that beginning teachers are normally placed in the most difficult schools and 
then are given the most undesirable teaching assignments. Undesirable assignments that 
are often given to the first-year teacher include large study halls, teaching out of his or her 
certification area, responsibility for time-consuming extracurricular activities, working with 
low-ability or disruptive students, floating from classroom to classroom or school *o 
school, having numerous class preparations, teaching the difficult classes, or being 
responsible for a disproportionate share of extra duties (e.g., bus, lunch, and/or rest 
room). 

Over the years much research has been done to identify the problems of beginning 
teachers in general, but only limited research is available, to address the specific problems of 
beginning vocational teachers. In their snidy of first year teachers of secondary marketing 
education programs in Virginia, Heath and Price (1987) investigated five areas that ad- 
dressed critical components of the programs. They found that a number of problems are 
encountered by beginning marketing teachers, including sequencing the curriculum to in- 
crease its effectiveness, job hopping by students, an uncomfortable feeling about teaching 
adult classes because of age and lack of experience, overall lack of understanding of the 
ting education program within the school system, a lack of understanding of the pro- 
gram among other faculty members, and a lack of knowledge about the marketing educa- 
tion student organization manuals and events. Several of these problems are obviously 
unique to vocational education. 

According to a study by Farrington (1980), beginning vocational agriculture teach- 
ers indicated several problem areas such as dealing with a high number of students with 
low acadenrc ability, adapting instructions f or students with low academic ability, moti- 
vating students and keeping them interested, and coordinating activities of an active young 
farmers organization. Although some of the problems cited in these two studies are unique 
vO the subject area being taught, many have no curriculum-specific restrictions. 

According to Huhng- Austin (1987), teacher isolation has a negative influence on 
the beginning teacher. The beginning teacher goes to a classroom in the morning and. 

Other thnn n short lijnrh nerioH ^t^vv: in the rin^rpnm nnril the enA nf the <rhnn\ Hoy 

having very 1 : ttle or no contact with other teachers. First-year teachers may spend the 
vvorkda\ in isolation from their colleagues, without the chance to learn from :heir more ex- 
perienced peers. 
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Beginning teachers seem most concerned about personal survival — just making it 
day- to-day. Odell & Loughlin (1986) found that the first-year teacher will ask, ''Does it get 
better?" or "Will I make it to the ent 1 of the week?" or "How do I do a ^od job and still 
have a life ou&*de of teaching?" Not only are first-year teachers struggling to adjust 10 their 
professional roles, but they also face a variety of personal 'oncerns (McDonald & Elias, 
1983; Ryan et al., 1980). Their colleagues criticize their new ideas as being naive or ideal- 
istic; fam^y and friends question why teaching takes so much Out-of-class time. 

The beginning teacher is usually young, taking on a new role — that of an adult in 
f he real world with financial responsibilities and decisions — and leaving the secure and 
Lolated world of the campus. Veenman (1984) described this brupt change as "reality 
shock" or "transition shock," with effects ranging from an initial perception that there is a 
problem, through changes in behavior, then changes in attitude, changes in personality, 
and, finally, a decision to leave the profession. According to Ryan (1987), the problems of 
the first-year teacher are closely related to the age of the teacher, "with young people trying 
to make the adjustment to what thty want to be, what they think they are, and what they 
discover they actually are and what they are able to do" (p. 31). 

As we can see, much has been done to assess the needs of beginning teachers in 
g r ^rai, but few studies have been completed in the area of vocational education. To fill 
that void in the literature, researchers at Virginia Tech, with funding through the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, have undertaken a study of the induction 
process of beginning vocational teachers. 



Purpose and Objectives 

One of the purposes of the overall study is to identify the induction needs of begin- 
ning vocational teachers. This chapter will address the needs o r those who have obtained 
certit .tion to teach in their vocational subjects through undergraduate vocational teacher 
education programs. Hie objectives of this paper are 

1 . To identify the start-up problems of beginning vocational teachers. 

2. To identify the problems of vocational teachers in their first two years of teaching. 

3. To identify the problems of third-year vocational teachers 

4. To identify the induction needs of first-year vocational teachers. 

5. To identify ihe induction needs of vocational ceacners aurng tneir first two years or 
teaching. 

6. To identify the induction needs of ;hird-year vocational teachers. 
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Procedures 



In order to identify the problems and eeds of beginning teachers, we identified two 
groups of vocational teachers for the study. The first group consisted of first-year teachers 
and the second group consisted of third-year teachers. Teachers were selected to represent 
all of the traditional vocational service areas: agriculture, business, home economics, trade 
and industrial education, industrial arts/technology education, health, and marketing. They 
were also selected to provide representation of teachers at the middle school, regular com- 
prehensive high school, vocational center, and adult programs offered through the sec- 
ondary school. The first-, x teachers 1 group met at the end of about their third week of 
school. The third-year teachers' group me: three weeks later. 

A total of seven teachers were invited for each group in jrder to have assurance that 
an adequate number of teachers would attend the sessions to allow for use of the nominal 
group technique (NGT) research method At the actual sessions, there were five first-year 
teachers and seven third-year teachers. 

The NGT was used with both groups to identify a priority list of problems and 
needs (see Tables 1-6). The following steps used with the NGT were adhered to by the 
researchers: 

1 . Silent generation of ideas by the participants. 

2. Round-robin sharing of ideas. 

3 . Clarification for common understanding of ideas. 

4. Identification of top priorities. 

5 . Ranking of top priorities. 

Values were calculated for each of the ideas by assigning scores depending on 
where the item was ranked. For example, items that were ranked first obtained a score of 
10, items that were ranked secc ' obLrned , score of 9, and so forth. Once items were 
assigned their ranking scores, the score* were summed and multiplied by the number of 
::mes they were ranked (See "Rankings" in Tables 1-6). 

Following the meeting, the first-year vocational teachers were requested to prepare 
daily logs via tape recordings of answer* to specific questions. Each week the logs are to 
be mailed to the investigators for transcription and analysis. 

In addition to the daily logs, the first-year vocational teacn* 11 be visited regu- 
larly by the researchers who conducted the individual interviews, .lis faL ^he teachers 
\v ill be visited on two occasions. Continued visits after the first of the year are contingent 
•m continued funding of the research study. The visits made by the investigators will con- 
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sist of observations of at least two classes, and interviews with the teacher, appropriate su- 
pervisors, and mentors if available. Results of this component of the study will oe reported 
at a later date. The remainder of this chapter will present only the results of the NGT 
sessions. 



Findings 

Problems of Beginning Vocational Teachers 

The highest value score for first-year teachers was placed on "Developing interest- 
ing lesson plans for each day and motivating the students." Somewhat lower in their 
ianking, but second and third on their priority list, came "Lack of money for needed 
equipment purchases" an J "Keeping class sizes to 20" (see Table 1). These problems of 
beginning teachers were not found in the literature. We ^aspect that these are problems that 
arc unique to vocational educators rather nan to other types of teachers. 

Table 1 



Problems Encountered by First-Year Vocational Teachers 



Ranking 


Value 


Item 


■» 
i 


116 


Developing interesting lesson plans for each day and 






motivating the students 


2 


63 


Lack of money for needeu equipment purchases 




54 


Keeping class sizes ^ 20 (either too large or too small) 


4 


30 


Teaching mainly in a .idd that I did not prepare to teach 


5 


24 


Outdated textbooks 


6.5 


22 


Too many responsibilities 


6.5 


22 


Lack of confidence in my ability and knowledge 


8 


20 


Not enough lime to coordinate every day 


9 


14 


Finding time for paperwork (too many forms to fill out) 


1! 


10 


Lack of time to plan 


11 


10 


No curriculum guide 


1 1 
i 1 


10 


Dealing with a variety of atutudes every day 



The perceptions of the most severe problems of the beginning teachers appear to be quite 
different from the perceptions of the more experienced teachers as to what their first two 
>eoiJ> wcic like. The muic c*pciicnccu r auicib ihuugin liicii mium severe beginning pio'u- 
!ems were more closely relates ^our orientation* teacher-student relationships, and 

methcxioiogy (see 1 ab!" °). 
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Table 2 



Problems Encountered in the First Two Years of Teaching as Identified by Third-Year 
Vocational Teachers 



Ranking 


Value 


Item 


1 


155 


Til* 4, 1* f • m • * « • • 

Lack of understanding of school procedures/policies 






and boundaries of authority 


2 


132 


Thinking that every student had to like me and developing 






teacher-student relationships 


3 


120 


Developing a technique for teaching the subject matter 


4 


112 


A feeling of being overwhelmed constantly 


5 


108 


No system for organization of materials/shop 


6 


54 


Lack of instructional materials 


7 


48 


Lack of confidence— learning tne subject matter well enough 






to become comfortable teaching 


8 


36 


Coping witL the stress of a new job 


9.5 


28 


Adjustment to inadequate facilities 


9.5 


28 


General discipline problems 


11 


26 


•Taking things too personally and placing unfair blame on myself 



When reviewing the problems identified currently for third-year teachers, there 
were some similarities between third-year teachers* problems and those of first-year teach- 
ers such as concern for the lack of equipment and the motivation of students. The third- 
year teachers seemed to feel the greatest pressure from outside activities consuming their 
time. These are similar to the problem areas as identified by Ryin (1987). An additional 
high priority concern was the lack of communication with the administration and state staff 
'see Table 3). 

Table 3 

Problems Encountered by Third-Year Vocational Teachers 

Ranking Value Item 

1 336 Activities outside of teaching such as excessive paperwork, club 

sponsorships, impromptu after school activities, competency- 
basal education paperwork, in-schocl suspension, and meeting 
deadlines 

2 210 Lack of supplies and equipment; teaching in an outdated and 

overcrowded facility 

3 140 Lack of communication with the administration and state staff 

4 1 36 Teaching high and low ability students; for example, meeting 

individual needs and motivating unmotivate students 

5 78 Teaching new subjects and proerams, making and implementing 

new curriculum and training aids from scratch, and training for 
different vocanonai student organizaaon activiucs 
W Developing lesson plans; integrating new strategics, computers, 
games, and projects 
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(LA 


Merging first- and second- yea* students and cumculum overlap 


8.5 


57 


Better job options present the question: Do I want to continue 






teaching? 


8.5 


57 


Faculty's attitudes toward vocational education and the image of the 






program by the guidance department 


10 


30 


Understanding vocational education accounting and state funding for 






the program 



Induction Needs of Beginning Vocational Teachers 

The second phase of our findings will idernfy the outcome* of research objectives 
W^.t are the induction needs of first-year teachers, beginning teachers during the first 
two years of teaching, and third-year teachers? 

The beginning first year teachers put their highest priority for assistance on having 
better organizational skills, the elimination of extra duties, and the opportunity to work with 
a master teacher or mentor (see Table 4). 

Table 4 



Needs of Beginning First-Year Vocational Teachers 



Ranking 


Value 


Item 


1 


75 


Obtaining better organizational skills 


2 


63 


Reduction or elimination of extr? duties 


3 


54 


Opportunity to work with a master teacher or mentor 


4 


39 


Less paperwork 


6 


34 


Program of instruction or curriculum guide 


6 


34 


Inservice training on the basics 


6 


34 


More specific and less general guidelines 


8.5 


28 


Meeting equipment needs 


8.5 


28 


A list of final enrollments before school starts 


10 


26 


Elimination r f Beginning Teacher Assistance Pn-gram 
(Virginia B i'AP) 



In addition to a more detailed orientation, the thiid-year teachers also put top prior- 
ity on the assistance of an assigned mentor teacher to assist teachers in their first ao years 
r aching uee Table 5). The identified need for a more detailed orientation is consistent 
with the top priority problem of teachers in their first two years (see Table 2). 
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Table 5 



Needs of Teachers During The First Two Years of Teaching 
Perceived by Third-Year Vocational Teachers 



Ranking 


Value 


Item 


l 


312 


A more detailed orientation 


o 


zoz 


rvii assigned mentor icacncr 


3 


108 


An administration tougher on discipline with a more 






structured in-school suspension 


4.5 


104 


Meetings for new teachers 


4.5 


104 


More instructional materials, workbooks, and textbooks 


6 


100 


More time to plan 


7 


72 


Inservice relating to my field and workshops taught by 






veteran teachers 


8 


64 


More evaluation and feedback 


9.5 


56 


A better understanding of students' attitudes 


9.5 


56 


Explanations of purchase orders, supplies, and materials, with 



a list and catalogs of companies on state contract 



When the third-year teachers stated that excessive non-teaching activities were a 
problem, we expected to see "the need to be relieved from those duties" identified. This 
was not the case. "More parental support" was identified as their top priority need and far 
outranked all other expressed needs (see Table 6). The second, but not closely ranked 
need, was greater understanding from the guidance department. This complaint was ex- 
pected since it had been identified earlier as a problem. The third need — for technical 
update — is related to several other problems such as those that had ranked 4, 5, and 6 in 
Table 3. 

Table 6 

Needs rf Third-Year Vocational Teachers 



Ranking Value Item 

1 246 More parental support 

2 155 A better understanding of program by guidance department and 

more input into counseling for program requirements 
? 116 Technxai update, additional computer training, and college 

classes paid for by the school system 
92 More materials 

5 ? 1 More shop equipment 

6 76 Updated films and training materials provided by the state 

7 56 Evaluation by someone who understands my program 

8 54 Reassurance that the administration is supporting me and 

more cooperation from administrators 

9 52 Support from the community and business 

10 51 A stricter attitude toward discipline by the administration 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



The following conclusions and recommendations do not apply to every school sys- 
tem in this study. However, based on the consensus of the participants, these are the con- 
clusions that can be drawn from the results and hence the recommendations that were made 
by the researchers. 

Conclusion 1: 

The teacher education graduates in this study did not obtain enough skills in 
preparing and delivering interesting lessons or in learning how to motivate students ade- 
quately. As evidenced in the literature (Johnson & Ryan, 1980; Veenman, 1984; 
Farrington, 1980), the problem of motivating students tends to be a common problem 
among teachers. In addition, the third-year teachers felt deficient in providing for individ- 
ual student differences. 

Recommendations: 

Teacher education programs should develop a valid method of evaluating their cur- 
ricula to determine if they are adequately preparng students on lesson preparation, deliv- 
ery, and motivation of students. Revisions need to be made to curriculum and methods 
courses to alleviate this deficiency. 

Additional courses should be offered to practicing teacher assist them with 
meeting individual student needs, motivating students, developing curriculum, and im- 
proving lesson pla levelopment to include the latest training needs. 

Conclusion 2: 

School systems involved with the subjects in this study do not provide adequa k e 
orientation on school procedures and policies. Further, there seems to be a lack of com- 
munication between teachers in the stuuy and the local school administration and state vo- 
cational education supervisory staff. The identification of the problem "Lack of communi- 
cation with the administration and state staff is probably unique to vocational education in 
.hat assistance and communication from local and state supervisors are expected. 

Recommendations: 

School systems should evaluate their new-teacher orientation programs (if such 
programs are in place; to determine if the programs are meeting the needs of new teachers. 
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Further, better communication needs to be established between the administration 
and teacher in the schools. 

Improvement of communication should be the responsibility of and initiated by the 
administration and state staff, rather than by the novice teacher. Perhaps an inservice 
ixaining session for working with new teachers would be in order for many school 
systems. 

State staffs should also consider developing a system for keeping in touch monthly 
with new teachers in their regions for at least the first year of teaching. 

Conclusion 3: 

Teachers in this study believe that there is a lack of understanding of vocational 
programs by the guidance department aid by other faculty members* 

Recommendations: 

Individuals preparing to be guidance counselors should have courses that deal with 
all the programs they will be counseling students to enter. Further, &n orientation program 
should be provided by the school system for beginning counselors to aid them in under- 
standing each of the programs in the school. 

New teachers should be given the opportunity to understand the role of the guid- 
ance department and to become comfortable with the counselors in the school in which they 
are teaching and with the counselors in the feeder schools. 

Conclusion 4: 

Teachers are not prepared for the massive responsibilities and expectations of a 
teacher of vocational subjects. 

Recommendations: 

Both teacher education programs and local schooi ystems need to provide realistic 
expectations for beginning and rising teachers. Further, they need to prepare teachers to 
handle these responsibilities. 

It could be that many school systems have unrealistic expectations of novice teach- 
ers. School systems need to analyze these expectations and determine v^I: it is realistic foi 
persons who are inexperienced in their fields. 
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Conclusion 5: 

Teachers in this study felt inadequate with their organizational skills for both mate- 
rials and shops/laboratories. 

Recommendations: 

Teacher education programs should be designed to include the development of 
organizational skills that will enable new teachers to manage materials and shops/labs. 

School systems should provide new-teacher orientation and ongoing assistance to 
beginning teachers until they feel comfortable with managing materials and shops/labs. 

Conclusion 6: 

Novice teachers are assigned too many responsibilities in addition to the expecta- 
tions of teaching. 

Recommendations: 

School systems should consider hiring personnel to perform tasks such as bus, 
cafeteria, rest room, and hall duty; coaching sports; handling paperwork; and completing 
clerical work related to teaching such as typing tests and handouts. Teachers should be al- 
lowed and expected to complete teaching-related *asks during the time they have been re- 
lieved of non-teaching duties. 

Conclusion 7: 

There is a consensus among new and e icrienced teachers alike *i this study that 
there are inadequate resources to conduct their programs. 

Recommendations: 

The public should be made aware of the inadequate resources and facilities that arc 
available for teaching the future k force. 

SrYorto should be mac .ivolv m . industry in the develc/^ent of vocational train- 
ing facilities. 

Legislators at the national, state, and local levels should be made aware of the need 
for adequate funding. 

Vocational teachers need to spend less time on clerical and insignificant duties and 
nxre time on promoting their vocational programs to parents, businesses, and legislators. 
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Funds need to be invested in communication and promotion in order to bring in 
more funds for program support. 

Conclusion 8: 

Beginning teachers need assistance when they first begin their teaching experience. 
Both the first-year teachers and the third-year teachers thought that the assistance of a 
mentor teacher would help alleviate the problems teachers have in their first years of 
teaching. 

Recommendations: 

School systems should have at least a part-time coordinator with assigned 
responsibility for the health and well-being of be Jnning teachers. 

A structured mentor system (ncnthreatening and nonevaluative) should be devel- 
oped to assist the beginning teache r in his or her fust two years of teaching. If a peer 
teacher is charged with evaluative responsibility, that person should not be asked to be the 
mentor. 

Discussion 

The priorities for assistance that beginning vocational teachers identified — 
"Obtaining better organisational skills/' "Reduction or elimination of extra duties," and 
"Opportunity to work with a master teacher cr mentor" oee Tabie 4) — seem somewhat in- 
consistent with what they identified as their most critic:* 1 problems. However, we would 
anticipate that having better organizational skills would reduce six of the highest-ranked 
problems: "Developing interesting lesson plans tor each Jay and motivating the students," 
"T<~o many responsibilities/' "Lack of confidence in rny ability and knowledge' "Not 
enough time to coordinate every day," "Finding time fo. paperwork," and "Lack of time to 
,% an ' ' >ee ' 1 ). 

The fh , ihat beginning teachers paccived their problems to be different from 
the problems of the first two years of the more experienced teachers is an interesting one. 
This difference could be due to a change in the nature of problems as the first tuo vears o f * 
teaching takes place, or ir couid be thai the problems aie simply different between ihe two 
jroup> in this stud}. We suspect that leachers* perceptions of problems change as the * irst 
f, .\r> years of teaching progress. Tims, we plan :o unal"7.i ibese problems irot gh mter- 
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views, daily logs, and group sessions at the end of the school year to determine the nature 
of the problems and the teachers' perceptions of the problems that occur as they are in- 
ducted into the profession. 

As we anticipated, there were several problems that were similar to those found in 
the literature which may be considered generic to all beginning teachers. However, as we 
also anticipated, there are problems that ?x unique to vocational education such as lack of 
equipment money; the problem of low enrollments because vocational education is an elec- 
tive or too high enrollments which are difficult to fit into a laboratory situation; not enough 
coordination time; too many forms to complete; no curriculum guide; lack of organization in 
the shop; inadequate facilities; vocational student organizations; integration of computers 
into the vocational curriculum; better opportunities in industry tha' pull teachers away from 
teaching; lack of communication with the state department of education; lack of under- 
standing of funding for vocational programs; and lack of understanding of vocational edu- 
cation by the guidance departments, the administration, and other teachers. Even in the 
art that appear to be generic problem areas, there are environmental factors in vocational 
education that make many of the problems different That is why we believe there is a need 
to continue this line of research with the eventual goal of developing an induction program 
that will assist beginning vocational teachers to make a smooth transition into teaching. 
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INDUCTION NEEDS OF BEGINNING 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS WITHOUT 
TEACHER EDUCATION DEGRrES 



John L. Scott 
University of Georgia 

Vocational teacher education programs today face unprecedented changes in their 
critical role of preparing teachers who are occupationally competent and equipped with the 
pedagogical abilities squired to impa* * ♦heir knowledge, skills, and attitudes to vocational 
students at the secondary and postseconaary levels. Perhaps at no time in history has there 
been so much attention focused on teacher education. 

The current emphasis on excellence in education is the result of a number of reports 
on education, beginning with the report of the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education in 1983. Cook (1985) and Passow (1984) analyzed tnese reports and concluded 
that all of them identified teachers and effective teaching as the centnJ core of the A duca- 
tioi- 1 process, and that the reports expressed a deep concern for the qcaiity of teaching and 
for the American public's perception of the teaching profession. The premise presented by 
Cook, and widely supported in the literature, is that the improvement of teacher competence 
and teaching that results in improved student learning will have the greatest impact on the 
quality of secondary and postsecondary vocational education while giving the most return 
for the time and money invested. The reports are generally critical of teacher education and 
suggest that teacher preparation programs need substantial improvement. 



Challenges to Teacher Education 

In consiJering the challenges tc vocational education today, Erickson (1985) points 
out that the condition cf vocational :eacher education in many states has become mcreas- 
:vzly more critical. He reports deciin 1 ;,- *nioilrne.,:s. which have resulted in significant!) 
reduced budgets and vocational teacher educaMon programs slipping even further down the 
priority list in higher education institutions. He points out that many teacher preparation 
programs are driven by certi r ication requirement and that the field itself is fragmented 
along program lines and in competition with one another for dwindling resources. Adams, 
Pratzner, Anderson, and Zimmer (198?) also describe the serious condition of vocational 
teacher education programs and conclude that vocational teacher educatirn departments in 
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universities have reduced the number of full-time faculty and support staff, that state edu- 
cation agencies have reduced funding for vocational teacher education activities performed 
by colleges and universities, and that the number of undergraduate and doctoral students 
enrolled in vocational programs has declined 

A national survey by Zellner and Parrish (1985) categorized the four most critical 
issues facing vocational teacher education as (1) recruiting competent persons, (2) gaining 
support for teacher education, (3) keeping teachers technologically current, and (4) discov- 
ering ways to improve the image of vocational education. 

Ore of the mo*? critical issues facing vocational teacher educators in the area of 
trade and industrial (T&I) education is how to provide an induction program that will re- 
duce the many problems confronting first-year teachers, m«~iy of whom have little or no 
previous formal teacher tnnning or college education. Induction is defined by the 
Pennsylvania Departmeat of Education as "planned experiences activities, and studies . . . 
to increase the beginning teacher's knowledge and improve his/her teaching skills" 
(Guidelines for Induction, 1987, p. 9). The induction approach involving teacher educa- 
tors, according to Parks and Henderson (1986), requires an intensity arid a personalization 
that goes beyond standard teacher education delivery patterns and demands supplemental 
funding from outside sources if institutions are to fulfill such a r Several states sucn as 
Pennsylvania C'llker 1986b), Florida (Fardig, 1986), and Arkansas (Eads, 1986) have 
responded to the educational reform mandates and have designed and implemented perfor- 
mance-based teacher education programs in an attempt to better meet the needs of first- year 
vocational teachers. 

Norton (1985) supports the innovau r e teacher education approaches of these previ- 
ously mentioned states. He recommends that one way to improve rhe preparation of voca- 
tional teachers in general and 1<&I teachers specifically is to establish more competency- 
based and performance-based teacher education program. , more competency-based staff 
Jc%e!opn~ient programs involving teach*, educators as principal players, more field-based 
outreach programs, and more first-year teacher internships and other helping services 
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Historical Perspective on the Source of Vocational T' >chers 



The recruitment, preparation, and retention of vocational teach^ has a longstand- 
ing tradition. Snedden (1910), Prosser (cued in NSPIE Bulletin 19, 1913), and Allen 
(1919) advanced the premise that a successful teacher in a vocational field must primarily 
be a competent workman, but must also possess certain pedagogical skills. The thinking of 
these men was incorporated into the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which supported the 
"craftsman" teacher approach and provided funds for training qualified individuals in peda- 
gogical skills. Prosser and Allen (1925) conceived of three plans (labeled Plans A, B, and 
C) tor preparing vocational teachers. Plan A involved teaching prospective vocational 
;eachers in both occupational and teaching skills, an approach that has evolved into our 
current practice of providing full-time preservice teacher education. Plan B provided occu- 
pational training for those who possessed teaching skills but did not have sufficient work 
experience in the subject area to be taught This plan is seldom used today. Plan C was 
designed to provide specific pedagogical training to those individuals who were recognized 
as being competent in the occupational subject area to be taught. According to a study by 
Terry and Young (1981), Plan C is the most suitable and most often used approach for the 
induction of vocational teachers into the teaching profession. 



Degreed and iNon-degreed Vocational Teachers 

Ideally, individuals skilled in some trade, technical, or health occupations field 
should obtain pedagogical knowledge and skills prior to induction into teaching. This kind 
of preservice education is particularly important today with the many demands placed on 
vocational teachers such as (1) delivering the curriculum in shorter instructional time peri- 
ods: (2) revising the curriculum to keep it updated: (3) recruiting students into a most y 
Active vocational program: (4) integrating the basic skills of math, science, and communi- 
ns into the instructional program: (5) utilizing educational technology such as micro- 
computers to increase instructional efficiency; (6) delivering instruction to a very diverse 
group of students, including those with special needs; (7) maintaining discipline and stu- 
dent motivation in an era when both are somewhat out of control; (8) keeping up with oc- 
cupational changes in the field; (9) keeping up with certification requirements and profes- 
irnal education developments; and 1 10) managing a quality vocational education program 
•nat meets accountability standards. 
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For many ) jars, T&I teacher educators have attempted, with limited success, to re- 
cruit full-time degree-seeking students into their programs. There are many reasons why 
recruitment is difficult; for example, the image of the teaching profession, the lack of eco- 
nomic rewards, conditions in rhe schools, and the occupational experience requirements. 
While it is desirable for vocational teachers, like other teachers, to possess teaching de- 
grees, teacher education institutions have not been able to provide a sufficient number of 
graduates to meet the demands of the teaching field The usual method of providing de- 
gree-holding vocational teachers is to provide on-campus inservice courses over a number 
of years until degree requirements are met 

Most T&I teacher educators support the notion that vocational teachers at the sec- 
ondary level should obtain degrees, but differ over whether degrees should be earned prior 
to teaching or after entering the caching profession. Frantz (1986) maintains that 
individuals who are gor ^ to be vocational teachers should acquire baccalaureate degrees 
through formal four-year programs. 

The report of the National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education, 'The 
Unfinished Agenda: The Rol of Vocational Education in the High School' 1 (1984), states 
that vocational teachers must acquire the same level of education and possess the same 
teaching competencies as their academic colleagues. Detwiler Q°°S) describes two pro- 
grams leadir o vocational degrees at Penn State University; the itional full-time pre- 
service progi^ u, and the extended baccalaureate program that allows students up to ten 
years to complete their degrees. 

The educational reform movement has caused most states to review and revise their 
certification standards for vocational teachers. Several states have changed their entrance 
requirements into the field, have mandated competency testing, and have increased the 
number of credit hours of professional education course work. Additionally, at least one 
state has mandated movement toward a degree. According to Reece (1984), non-degreed 
teachers in Texas must now advance within seven years to a certification level that requires 
a K achcior's degree. The Georgia State Board of Education has made it a requirement that 
ail vocational teachers hired after June 30, 1988, must possess a two-year degree or the 
equivalent from an approved postsecondary educational instituti >. 

One of the issues vocational teacher educators must face is whether the profession 
really wants vocational teachers with degrees. Duenk (1987) examines a number of barri- 
ers that stand in the way of real progress in producing degreed teachers. He suggests that 
careful investigation and study into the core causes of these barriers is needed before 
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plausible solutions can be found to encourage more vocational teachers to work toward 
degrees. 

Who is Responsible for the Induction of Vocational Teachers? 

All beginning vocational teachers experience problems, but additional problems are 
faced by non-degreed vocational teachers and health o*. upations teachers who enter the 
professi* a with little or no pedagogical training. It is generally perceived as the responsi- 
bility of teacher educators, working with state department of education leaders and local 
school authorities, to address these problems and provide teachers with the knowledge and 
skills required to deal with them successfully. Now, more than ever before, a collaborative 
effort involving teacher educators, state department of education personnel, and local voc • 
tional education leaders is ..eeded to design an induction program to assist beginning teat n- 
through their critical first year of teaching (Rossman & Copa, 1985). 

The issue of who is responsible for vocational teacher education was addressed in 
1914 by the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education (Hawkins, Prosser, & 
Wright- 1951). It was determined that the responsibility rested with the state boards for 
vocational education. Erickson (1985) states that the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 required 
each participating state to dc signate educational programs approved to train and retrain vo- 
cational teachers. He points out that very early, state departments of education found it 
necessary to pay selected college and university teacher education programs to offer 
preservice and inservice preparation for the growing number of vocational teachers that 
were needed. That pattern of shared responsibility continues today. Schafer and Moss 
(1977) state that "today, university-based vocational teacher education programs are typi- 
cally viewed as preservice arms of each state's operating system of publicly-supported 
vocational education, rather rhan as integral parts of universities with responsibilities to ad- 
vance the field of vocational education" (p. 1). They further state that teacher education 
programs are frequently viewed as having the limited fur : °»ns of providing preservice and 
inservice teacher education and related services upon demand from state departments in or- 
der to maint^n the system. 

The b ,cer magnitude of providing a high quality teacher preparation and induction 
program for non-degreed teachers demands the attention and commitment of teacher educa- 
tion institutions, state departments of education, professional organizations, and local 
school vocational educators working together in a climate of mutual icspect, copfh>' 
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and trust (Rossman & Copa, 1985). Collaboration, according to Rossman and Copa, 
ijjans ''working together — sharing resources, sharing ideas, developing common priori- 
ties, coordinating plans, learning from one another, redt cing duplication ana voiding 
working at cross purposes'* (p. 35). Parks and Henderson (1986) report a trend vward 
more collaborative efforts among org?iiized groups involved in vocational education in o 
der to produce more effective outcomes. This type of collaboration is essential in light of 
the decreasing resources available from state departments of education and from within 
colleges and universities (Erickson, 1985). 

Collaboration has been happening in Georgia for many years in Jie form of a 
statewide vocational teachei education council and a T&I teacher education council involv- 
ing the state supervisor and his staff and all T&I teacher educators. These councils perform 
the many functions described by Rossman and Copa (1985) and have been instrumental in 
developing the state's new teacher preparation system. Other states such as Virginia, 
Illinois, and Minnesota are involved in collaborative efforts with the prime actors in the in- 
frastructure within their states to examine vocational teacher education issues and set in 
place strategies that will improve the quality of vocational teacher education now and in the 
future (Rossman & Copa, 1985). 

The preparation of non-degreed vocational teachers in most states is rightfully 
placed in the hands of qualified teacher educators. However, if teacher education se r . jes 
are not of high quality or are not accessible to those who need them, some state authorities 
will accept a-d sometimes even encourage backdoor means of induction into teaching 
(Goodlad, IC* /. Barr (1987) refers to those who enter teaching without formal teacher 
preparation as "fast track" teachers and challenges the wisdom of allowing such "quick fl 
measures that bypass teacher education and alter traditional entry requirements. 

Frantz (1984) indicates that the decline in quantity and quality of vocational teacher 
education graduates has prompted state and local boards of education to make extraordinary 
responses such as the development and approval of a certification process outside the realm 
of traditional univeisity-based teacher preparation programs. He points out that California 
and '/ irginia provide for alternative approved programs delivered by local .school .systems 
for permanent certification. Norton, Kopp, and Harrington (1987) report that, in Florida, 
certification requirements for postsecondary teachers depend on the employer. In Georgia, 
postsecondary instructor certification h left in the hands of local school authorities and is 
no longer a state department of edut ation function. The report of the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences. "Education for Tomorrow's Jobs" 
Sherman, 19K?h recommends that the best method to obtain teachers for vocational 
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programs is to let local acLninistrators hire persons they judge to have the technical and 
tcs :hing skills and to let those local administrators provide the inservice programs to 
develop any additional competencies that may be needed. According to Hanes and Rowls 
(1984), twenty-nine states have legalized the practice of allowing district-planned or 
regional activity in lieu of college courses for the purpose of recertifying teachers who 
participate. Clearly, alternative approaches f certification that do not involve vocational 
teacher education institutions will have conside zblt impact on the quality of trade and 
industrial teacher preparation, not to mention the ultimate effect it will have on teacher 
education programs. 



New Teacher Induction Process 

The induction process of non-degreed vocational teachers is unique in that the ma- 
jority of teachers are recnuted directly from business and industry, generally with little or 
no ibrmal teacher preparation, and without ±e benefit of a college education. Ail too often 
the induction process described by Kane (1985) consists of "being assigned a group of 
students, being introduced to colleagues, and being given a sketchy curriculum — should 
one exist — and a key to the r lassroom" (p. 23). The basic assumption of local administra- 
tors is that the new teacher will assume full responsibility the first day on the job and will 
be able to teach because he or she is a technically competent person; after all. "teaching is a 
relatively commonplace, easy-to-lear "lsk" (Wildman & Niles, 1987, p. 410). All too of- 
ten the new vocational teacher must learn to teach in the way so many others were forced to 
teach — by trial and error. The underlying premise of this approach to induction is that 
teaching is based upon an abundance of common seuse and intuition (,Bass, 1973; 
Haberman, 1985). Haberman points out that pedagogy based on common sense is sheer 
nonsense and that such induction practices are programmed for failure. 

It is well documented in the literature and certainly an indelible impression in the 
minds of all who have entered teaching that the first y" ir of teaching is a time of great anxi- 
ety and stress, and a time when all beginning teacher encounter problems. Fardig ; 1986) 
states thi't vocational teachers who enter the profession directly from busLjss and industry 
. ith limitec or -o professional preparation face problems of a greater magnitude. Bouchie 
(1987) states that vocational teachers who enter v iching directly from industry encounter 
more problems and a more difficult time during the induction years than their traditional 
vocational teacher counterparts. 
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While it ' : a generally accepts > premise that non-degreed vocational teachers who 
enter teaching directly from occupations face many problems, a review of the literature re- 
veals few relevant studies pertaining to beginning teachers* problems for this group of new 
inductees. Fleeno* (1974) studied problems of secondary vocational teachers in Indiana as 
perceived by teachers <md administrators. The identified problems were grouped into the 
following nine categories: (1) program planning, (2) instructional planning, (3) presenta- 
tion of instructional content, (4) program evaluation, (5) instructional evaluation, (6) man- 
agement, (7) guidance and counseling, (8) program promotion, and (9) professional Jevel- 
opmer . Fleenor reports that as both teaching and occupational experience increased, the 
frequency of problems decreased; that as formal leaching preparation increased, the number 
of problems decreased; and that there was a significant variation in problems among teach- 
ers of different subjects as well as the perceptions of problems v tween teachers and 
administrators. These findings support the premise that most new vocational teachers need 
assistance from those who are professionally trainui in educating teacaers for at least the 
first critical year (Scott, 1985). 

Oswald (1974) studied vocational teacher problems in vocational centers in South 
Carolina and found that vocational teachers encountered many problems, thr.t directors per- 
ceived problems more acutely than did teachers but disagreed on the root causes of the 
problems, and that perceived problems could be minimized through increased educationa. 
preparation and improved inservice programs. 

Watkins (1985) conducted a study to identify problems encountered by beginning 
vocational teachers who had less than twelve months of teachir^ experience and not more 
than five quarter hours of formal teacher education. He used the five major problem areas 
identified in the .esear^h on problems of new teachers by Cruickshank (1980) to develop 
thj instruments for his study. Watkins (1985) reported the following findings: (1) begin- 
ning teachers do have problems, (2) problems can be grouped into major problem areas, 
C) problems can be rated according to seriousness, (4) problems can be ranked within 
problem areas, (5) teaching level affects the ranking of problem areas, (6) teaching level 
affects the perceived seriousness of problems, (7) secondary teachers tend to have a great 
perceived seriousness of problems than do postsecondary teachers, and (8) there is no sig- 
nificant evidence that beginning health occupations teachers encounter problems to a greater 
or lesser degree than do beginning T&I teachers. Watkins recommends that all beginning 
vocational teachers should receive training on dealing with the mary perceive and real 
problems identified in his study. 
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Cruickshank (1980) gives the following three reasons that teacher problems should 
be identified: (I) teacher education must be related more directly to the everyday needs of 
practitioners, (2) teacher concerns or problems do not <jo away with the accumulation of 
teaching experience alone, and (3) teacher satisfaction is important. He recommends that 
teacher problens should be a central focus for preservice and inservice teacher education. 
An earlier study by Barr and Rudisill (1930) reveals that most teachers who fail do so dur- 
ing their first year of teaching and may well fail during their first two weeks of teaching. 
They conclude that trairing institutions should use teacher-identified problems as a basis 
for teaching prospective teacher how to solve such problems. 

Undoubtedly, beginning teachers do receive some valuable support from fellow 
teachers and from their administrators to help them deal with first-year problems. There is, 
however, a growing recognition that all new teachers — and especially non-degreed teachers 
recruited directly from industry — need an organized, systematic program of support and 
professional development to facilitate their transition into the caching profession (Fardig, 
1986). Fardig suggests that induction programs are becoming more popular because (1) 
the demands placed on teachers are greater than ever before, (2) there is an expanded 
knowledge base about teaching that teach .s are expected to employ, (3) the public holds 
high expectations for teachers, (4) present teacher education practices are inadequate to 
meet the demands of professional practice, (5) the high attrition rate for non-degreed teach- 
ers is due in larg oart to the lack of a formal support system in the induction period, and 
(6) the final responsibility for quality control of teachers rests with the profession. 

Scott (1985) puts the problem of induction into focus with his statement that "in 
general, no profession throws its new inductees to the 'lions' the way we do teachers" (p. 
32). He states that new vocational teachers need the services of trained teacher educators 
ever an extended time span to help them through the maze of the initial teaching year. 

What Should Be the Content? 

In order to determine what the content should be for an effective induction program 
iuv non-degreed vocational teachers, the purpose of induction must be defined Schlechty 
(eitec ... McKinney, 1986) describes induction tb., systematic process of ' developing in 
new members of an occupation those skills, forms of knowtedge, attitudes, and values that 
are necessary to effectively carry out their occupational role" (p. 5). The challenge to those 
who provide teaciier education fo r beginning teacheis is to identify those survival skills, 
knowledges, attitudes, and values (competencies) that are essential .ew teachers to ob- 
tain and practice to enable them to pass successfully through the sc stage to the uisk aage 
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and finally to the impact stage (Fuller, 1969). An equally important curricula focus for an 
effective induction program is on preparing first-year teachers with capabilities to deal with 
the many problems they will encounter in the transition from craftsperson to vocational 
teacher. One of the most persistent transition problems is helping newly employed voca- 
tional teachers to change their perception of themselves from being tradespersons to being 
vocational teachers (Learning the Teaching Trade, 1981). 

Prk to the 1 970s, most vocational teacher educator* were doing little to help new 
teachers in the critical first year of teaching. Teacher education was criticized by teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators on grounds that content in education courses was not al- 
ways relevant to the problems of classroom teachers; courses we/e t°>o similar, with too 
much repetition among courses; teacher educators often provided gent^i ideologies but 
seldom related these to the solutions of problems actually encountered by teachers; and 
teacher education services were too often not readily accessible and timely for those who 
needed them. It w2 c criticisms such as these that prompted vocational researchers like 
Cotrell, Chase, and Molnar (1972) and others to develop model curricula f >r vocational and 
technical teacher education that identified the many competencies needed by vocational 
teachers. Over the years, a number of states have conducted studies into the pedagogical 
subject matter competencies needed by preservice and inservice vocational teachers. In ad- 
dition, a number of states have further analyzed teacher competency lists and ha\ * selected 
those competencies believed to be essential to meet the needs of first-year teachers (Walker, 
1986a; Fardig. 1986). 

A review of literature on induction programs for first-year vocational teachers re- 
vealed that most teacher education institutions are using the performance- based teacher 
education modules developed by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
as the core of their induction programs and are supplementing these materials with other 
modules and instructional materials they have developed or obtained. 

Status of Intiucti >n Programs for Beginning Vocational Teachers 

Camp (1988) reviewed the literature on the induction process for vocational teach- 
ers and concluded that teacher educators have devoted little effort to systematic assistance 
for beginning teachers and that the support given beginning non-degro ; vocational teach- 
ers has been minor or nonexistent. A study of vocational teacher training m Massachusetts 
(Learning the Teaching Trade, 1981) revealed on<* example of the failure of vocational 
teacher training for provisionally approved vocational teachers. This study found ;he 
tate colleges for vocational teachers were based on the traditional undergradu.ae preservice 
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model and that the delivery system for vocational teacher training did not include a provi- 
sion for student teaching or first-year teacher internships- It is noteworthy tha: Mas- 
sachusetts is now operating a model induction program for secondary non-degreed voca- 
tional instructors (Norton, Kopp, & Harrington, 1987). It is my conviction that a number 
of states have developed effective programs for first-year, non-degreed vocational teachers, 
but have not documented them in the professional Iv rature. 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Education has taken a bold step toward pro- 
viding a program of structured support for all new beginning teacher hired by school dis- 
tricts. Beginning in June, 1987, all school districts have been required by law to provide 
an induction program for new and beginning teachers to be implemented at t'ie building 
level by an induction team composed of various district-wide professional personnel, in- 
cluding a coileague-mentor/support person (Walker, 1986a). 

Norton, Kopp, and Harrington (1987) describe nine different model training pro- 
grams for the induction of non-degreed teachers in the states of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Florida, Arkansas, and Texas and one nationwide model to meet the 
needs of beginning teachers in private postsecondcjy schools. 

Scott (1985) describes a new Georgia vocational teacher induction program that in- 
volves a six-week intensive new teachers institute (NTI) for teachers employed before a 
school year begins and for those employed as teachers for one year who were hired too late 
to attend the summer institute the previous year. For those who were not able to attend the 
NTI, an open-entry program is provided in which a teacher educator from one of four col 
\i ges and universities located in different regions of the state provides support and profes- 
sional development services to the tea. her at his or her local school setting on a weekly or 
biweeklv basis. T&I teichers who attend the institute art required by state certification 
standards to complete a yearlong (three-quaier) internship in which campus-based teacher 
educators travel to thc'r schools to evaluate te'icher performance and to provide helping 
services. Second-year vocational teachers are encouraged to attend an advanced tv c-week 
intensive new teachers institute designed to provide remedial instruction in te icher 
deficiencies and to provide instruction on identified competencies held for the seconu year 
of professional development. This induction program has been in existence for over ten 
years and has been considered successful by both teachers and local school administrators. 

Induction Approaches and Strategies 

There are three basic approaches to training strategies for a new-teacher induction 
\--*gram. According to Norton. Kopp and Harrington t l ( Wt. one approach is a local!; 
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initiated staff development effort The second approach is a state department-initiated pro- 
gram that is given to colleges and universiies to develop and implement through some type 
of staff development grant The third appro . is a university or college-initiated program 
with linkages and close relationships with local educational agencies (LEAs). While ail 
three approaches are Leing used, the most cc. .^non is the state department/univei. .y ap- 
proach with cooperative efforts with LEAs. 

Most induction programs feomre preservice workshops that are typically held in the 
summer before secondary schools begin and that last anywhere from a few days to six 
weeks. Participants in these workshops usually can earn college credit and satisfy one or 
more certification requirements. The content of the workshops is oriented toward survival 
skills and is centered around the many problems that new teachers are likely to face. In- 
structional planning is usually included, as well as actual practice sessions of delivering 
lessons in a simulated classroom or laboratory environment. These workshops generally 
use competency-based materials and are performance-oriented. 

Many indue ^on programs make use of on-site internships, either following preser- 
vice workshops or in lieu of the workshops, to impart training to new teachers and to assist 
them in applying and demonstrating teaching skills. A vital part of the internship program 
is diagnostic evaluation to identify teacher strengths and weakne c ses, witn the results used 
to develop or modify each individual's professional development plan. Principals, voca- 
tional supervisors, or experienced master teachers serve as mentors to new teachers in 
helping them ° ' st to their new positions -uid to the expected duties and responsibilities 
that constitute ineir teaching roles. The local school agency mentors are an important 
component of any new teacher induction program; their training, utilization, anu support 
must be given careful attention ("Continuing to Learn," 1987). Teacher education 
institutions in Pennsylvania (Walker, 1936a), Vermont (Fuller, 1987), and Florida (Fardig, 
1986) are successfully using mentors to help newly employed T&l teachers make the 
transition to a teaching career. 

Induction programs also make use of seminars and one-day meetings to bring new 
^Mchers together to discuss their problems and successes in their new teaching positions. 
Induction programs, in addition, use special off-campus courses delivered at strategically 
located outreach centers in the evenings or on Saturdays when new teachers caw attend 
them. Those new teachers who reside within commuting distance to colleges and universi- 
ties can avail themselves of regular on-campus coursewo. k or 5 jial helping services from 
senior teacher educators. 
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Several states are using instructional technology to provide distance learning op- 
portunities to new and experienced vocational teachers. Instructional programs arc being 
delivered by teleconferencinp Oklahoma State University (Lawry, 1986) and at the Uni- 
versity of Florida (Sorg and Hudson, 1986). ixmisiana State University has developed a 
system of telelearning, that is, a form of audiographics instruction. This system utilizes a 
telephone linkage with a combination of a headset, microphones, and speakers for audio, 
and a computer with a graphics pad for the graphics portion. The system permits two-way 
audio and grap f _* ;ommunications oetween the instructor and the students. It is much less 
cosdy than teleconferencing and has real potential for economically meeting the needs of 
vocational teachers remotely l(x ..ted within states (Langlois, McMurry, & Trott, 1987). 
The University of Georgia's contribution is using microcomputers and phone modems to 
provide two-way communication and instructional services to first-year teachers statewide. 

There are a number J other factors involved in building an effective induction pro- 
grain for beginning vocational teachers. The following factors are among the more impor- 
tant ones: 

1 . Teacher education institutional support and a committed faculty. 

2. State department of education professional and economic supoort for rhe costs in- 
volved in induction programs. 

3. A competency-based/performance-based instructional delivery system that can meet 
the individual professional development needs of beginning vocational teachers. 

4. A collaborative effort involving the srate department of education, teacher education 
institutions, LEAs, and professional organizations lo plan, develop, and implement 
an effective induction program. 

5. Incorporation of available research findings ^nd knowledge bases into the instruc- 
tional delivery s/stems of induction programs. 

6. Qualified vocation?! teacher education candidates employed as fuiw\oning teachers 
who can meet college and university admission requirements and who want to make 
vocational teaching a career. 

7. Available instructional technology with the necessary monetary support to provide 
alternative delivery systems for the professional training of new teachers. 

8. Recognition and rewards, not only for the new vocational teachers who success- 
fully complete the induction program, bu f Tor the mentors and teacher educators 
who make up most induction teams. 

* Differentiated staffing of induction programs involving teacher educrors, field re- 
source oersons, LEA mentors, and support personnel as needed. 

10. Flexibility of teacher education institutions in offering college credit hour:, in non- 
traditional ways. 

1 1 . Continuing research into the many problems associated with the induction process 
for new teacheis. 

12. Follow-up and evaluation studies of the effectiveness of induction programs. 
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Major Problems in Operating Induction Programs 



Th jn are a number of problems that affect the quality of vocational teacher induc- 
tion programs. One of the major ones for teacher educators is the large amount of time re- 
quired to travel off-campus to remote location: .0 work with new teacher "n their class- 
room setting. More than ever before, teacher educators must have assigned time to perfom. 
the dutit? that will increase their chances to receive tenure and promotion. The present line 
of thinking in university tenure and promotion committees is L :t the most important factor 
is scholarly activities and publications, with average teaching a must . J service of little 
value (Israel & Baird, 1988). Induction programs require intensive, time-consuming 
teaching and service activities, which limit the time a tenure-track teacher educator has for 
scholarly activities. However, there are a number of aspe . :s of induction programs that 
need to be reseaic^d, and teacher educators need to focus on those activities chat are feasi- 
ble and in lint with the objectives of the induction program to produce acceptable 
documentation of scholarly activity. 

Another major problem is the local school environment, which can be highly sup- 
portive, lukewarm, or in a few cases antagonistic. There are several modifications in nor- 
mal operating procedures Mat need to oe made to enhance the new-teacher induction pro- 
gram. One needed modification, for example, is to make it possible for the mentor teacher 
to spend time during the teaching day observing the beginning teacher's actual teaching 
performance. Budgetary modifications should be made to provide the instructional materi- 
als required to support the induction, program. It is very important for teacher educators to 
uork closely with LEAs to provide the supportive environment essential for a successful 
induction experience for the new vocational teacher. 

Still another major problem lies in the attitude and commitment of many non-de- 
greed, new vocational teachers. It is a traumatic experience to leave an occupation thai has 
been the mainstay of one's life to enter the challenging job of teachii Facing students 
with varying aptitudes, abilities, and interest levels is a major challenge, n for ihe expe- 
rienced, professionally trained teacher The adjustment from occupational worker to 
teacher is a full-time and demanding task, bvt new vocational teachers without degrees or 
those with degrees outside vocational education are required to enroll in a part-time teacher 
ed M cat.on progiam to meet certification requiremei :s. In addition, many states are now re- 
quiring new vocational teachers ^\\o entei teaching directly from industry to pro\ e they are 
occupational!;, competent in rneir teaching area by successfully completing the national oc- 
cupational exam within a specific time ptrod or face tc ninaiion. Some states are also 
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lequiring tests of basic skills and teacher performance before a renewable certificate can be 
obtained. These and other demands test the commitment of new teachers and may well al- 
ter their attitudes toward teaching as a career. Teacher educators and others involved in in- 
duction programs must be aware of the stress placed on new teachers and must deliver ser- 
vices in an encouraging and sportive manner until the new-teacher syndrome has time to 
pass. 



Summary 

There is a growing recognition that non-degreed beginning vocational teachers and 
those who have decrees outside the field of education need a systematic program of timely 
support and profession - development to help 'hern through the critical first year of teach- 
ing. A number of states have responded to that need by establishing induction programs, 
and other states are following suit. 

The literature reports a trend toward shortages of qualified vocational teachers and 
an alarming rate of turnover for vocational teachers that demands the attention of teacher 
educators nationwide. In a recent career follow-up study of non-educ^on degreed post- 
secondary and adult vocational teachers, Pueel, Jensrod, and Persico (1981) rej >rt that 
3.2% of the non-degreed persons who enter vocational education have left during a five- 
year pt i d. This finding of ex jemdy high non-degreed teacher turnover results in a sub- 
stantial loss of resources and is a major stumbling blc^k to improving the quality of voca- 
tional programs. 

Teacher education is viewed today as one of the most critical factors in improving 
the overall quality of vocational education. New-teacher induction programs can phv a 
major role in reducing teacher burnout, improving the retention of teachers, and improving 
the quality of instruction offered to our vocational students at the second, y and postsej- 
ondary le v els. 
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FIRST- YEAR TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 



Barbara J. MalpietM 
Agricultural Education 
North Carolina State University 

Agricultural education faculty at North Carolina State University, North Carolina 
A & T State University, C* *o State University, and numerous others are committed to 
working with their program graduates as well as with other beginning agricultural teacners 
who are making the transition from being a college student to beh a teacher. The 
university faculties are a? so committed to working with those teachers whose transition may 
be a move from industry to the classroom because of lateral-entry certification programs. 

First-year or beginning-teacher programs have three basic components: 
supervisory visits to the teachers, group meetings and/or workshops, and evaluation. 
Depending on the number of beginning teachers in the state, institutions may choose to 
serve all beginning teachers as a group; or the teachers may be separated according to their 
certification level, that is, four-year teacher education program graduates or degreed 
graduates moving from industry into teaching. The programs are usually funded in 
cooperation with state departments of education and/or through university budgets. 

iNorth Carolina Beginning-Teacher Program: Inservice Model 
Clientele Served 

Inservice Education for Beginning Vocational Agricwmre Teachers, a project 
funded by the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, is designed to help 
beginning teachers make the transition from being college students to becoming classroom 
teacher^ The primary purpose of the project is to aid beginning agricultural teachers with 
problems encountered in their first year of teaching. Most of the teachers in Noith Carolina 
are graduate s of a four-year undergraduate teacher education program. However, it is still 
iieccssarv f j assist the teachers in developing competencies needed for planning and 
implem* ling an effective vocational agriculture program. A number of teachers in North 
Carolina enter the teaching profession through lateral-entry certification. They hold a 
b. q ' helor's or master's degree from a college of agriculture in a technical agricultural field 
rather than in agricultural education. While these individuals often require more extensive 
counseling, they ^ not separated into the'/ own group. 




Program Objectives 

The specific objectives of the project are to assist beginning vocational agriculture 
teachers in 

1 . Devel<\ jig the ability to identif> and to cope with deficiencies of students in basic 
computational and communicatic ^ skills. 

2. Organizing an appropriate course of study. 

3 . Developing an ability to cope with student behaWoral problems. 

4. Establishing realistic expectations for improving the total vocational agriculture 
program. 

5 . Developing occupational priorities to facilitate more efficient use of personal time. 

6. Developing the ability to manage consumable and human resources. 

7 . Developing the ability to identify and utilize community resources. 

8. Developing the competencies needed to assess student abilities and to evaluate 
student progress. 

9. Developing the ability to evaluate the school situation anu to develop cooperative 
working relationships with fellow teachers and school administrators. 

Program Administration and Components 

Dr. Larry R. Jewell, coordinator of the agricultural education program at North 
Carolina State University, is the director of the beginning-teacher program. Beginning 
teachers are invited to participate and must have the approval of their local administrators. 
Unr ity credit is not offered for participation; the program is considered a professional 
de it experience. Components of the program include an orientation workshop 

held a . annual summer North Carolina vocational teachers' workshop, three on-site 
visits, and a final program workshop held during the state FFA convention. 

The orientation workshop is the first professional activity for the prcgiam 
participants. It is pan of their first teachers 1 workshop. Following a luncheon, the 
teachers are welcomed to the profession by the s'ate supervisory staff, the teacher education 
staff, state FFA officer*, and the executive board of the North Carolina Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers' Association. The content of the orientation meeting varies. The 
teachers usually discuss the expectations 3f the beginning teacher-program and future 
.ictivities. In some years a review of available curriculum materials, resources, and state 
materials is also included. 

Program objectives are primarily met through a process of individualized 
counseling by teacher educators from North Carolina State University and North Carolina 
A & T State University. The teacher educators from the two university faculties conduct 
three supervisory visits to each participating teacher. It is important that the teacher 
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educator conducting each of these visits address specified objectives in order to provide 
consistency in the program. 

During the first visit, teach r educators assist beginning vocational agriculture 
teachers in 

1. Identifying and coping with deficiencies of students in basic computational and 
communications skills. 

2. Organizing an appropriate course of study. 

3. Developing an ability to cope with student behavioral problems. 

4. Identifying and utilizing community resources. 

During the second visit, teacher educators assist beginning vocational agriculture 
teachers in 

1. Establishing realistic expectations for improving the total vocational agriculture 
program. 

2. Managing consumable and human resources. 

3. Evaluating the school situation and developing cooperative working relationships 
with fellow teachers and school administrators. 

During the third visit, teacher educators assist beginning vocational agriculture 
teachers in 

1 . Developing occupational priorities to facilitate more efficient use of personal time. 

2. Developing the com[ nencies needed to assess student abilities and to evaluate 
student progress. 

3. Establishing realistic expectations for improving the total vocational agriculture 
program. 

The teacher educators devote one day to each visit. In addition to discussing 
concerns related to the specified objectives, the teacher educators observe the teacher in at 
least two classes and provide feedback to die teachers regarding their teaching performance. 
The teachers also have an opportunity to discusc any other concerns they nave at the time. 

The final workshop, held during the state FFA convention, provides program 
participants the opportunity f o share their concerns and experiences. A specific topic such 
us 'Planning and Organizing an Aduit Education Program/ "Conducting Supervised 
Occupational Experience Programs/' or "Working With Local Advisory Committees" is the 
focus of the meeting. The topic surfaces as a result of finding that a majority of the 
teachers have problems with this component of their programs. 
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Evaluation of Participants and the North Carolina Program 

The evaluation of the program participants is formative. A majority of the te ichers 
are employed in schools that participate in the North Carolina Effective Teaching Program. 
In this program teachers must complete a thirty-hour workshop and must follow lesson 
plan and teaching formats prescribed by the school; they are evaluated by an assigned 
mentor-teacher in addition to oeing evaluated by their administrator. 

it seems as if the beginning teacher is constantly under scrutiny. For this reason, 
the teacher educators attempt to portray their role as one that emphasizes support raiher than 
evaluation and accountability. Counseling with the teacher on-site takes precedence over 
completing teaching-performance evaluations. Oral and follow p written feedback are 
provided to the teacher in terms of teaching performance i^id program strengths as well as 
recommendations for improveme: \ 

Teachers evaluate the effectiveness of the teacher educators' visits Dy completing an 
instrument focused on the visit objectives. The evaluations which are mailed to the project 
director are helpful in monitoring the program. In most cases the evaluations are good to 
excellent. Teachers are "enerally -imreciative of the suggestions that come from an 
individual in their field of instruction. 

The primary strength of the North Carolina program is one of continuity tor the 
teacher ^s he or she makes the transition from being an undergraduate college student to 
becoming a professional teacher. It becomes evident to the teachers that the support 
mechanisms they knew as undergraduates are still available to them in their role as 
classroom teachers. The teachers do rot have to commit additional days or travel to the 
program in order to receive assistance. The program does not cost them any money. 
Positive public relations whh the state staff are nurtured through the program as -Lathers 
are a ; ded in convening the classroom theoietical knowledge into the real world situation. 

A criticism of this model is the questionable use of teacher educators' time. A great 
deal ^\ time is required of the program director, since faculty from two institutions, their 
\ isits. and teacher schedules must be coordinated. Six teacher educators spend as many as 
.i\t\ days in the public xhools. The activity is viewed as service to the state and of liu, 
value for faculty promotion and tenure. Since the project is funded through the State 
Department of Public Instruction, there are no FTE or financial returns the institutions. 
Institutions view dependency on state department funds for special programs differently. 
Making use of external funding is usually considered favorable since resources other th m 
those of the univ rsity are being utilized. On the other hand, determining the existence ot a 
•Togram based on extern! funding can be a volatile situation. 
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The issue becomes a philosophical one. f the program is to be successful the 
teacher educators must believe in the importance of providing service to the state and 
particularly of providing guidance and support to beginning teachers of vocational 
agriculture. The program acquaints teacher educators with situations in the schools — 
situations they might not be aware of if the program were not in place. In the final 
analysis, the program is beneficial to the 'eachers, their schools, and the teacher educators. 

Ohio New-Teacher Program: Teacher Education Graduate Model 
Clientele Served 

The Ohio New-Teacher Program in Vocational Agriculture is offered to all new 
teachers holding a foui-year provisional certificate and to teachers who are returning to 
vocational agriculture teaching after an absence of five or more years. The graduates of 
teacher education programs, or those who hold four-year provisional certificates, have a 
basic understanding of the agricultural education program and the science of teaching but 
may need assistance in making the tn asition from the theoretical to the real world 
classroom situation. 

Teachers who do not have a four-year provisional certificate but who are beginning 
careers as vocational agriculture teachers participate in a separate industry certification 
program. It is the philosophy of the program that major preparation differences exist 
between teachers in these two groups. Therefore, the teachers have different needs as the\ 
make their transitions to the classroom and should, therefore, have different programs to 
assist them in their first year. Specifically, instruction for industry certification teachers 
focuses on the science of teaching and preparing the teachers for the agricultural education 
classroom. The strength of these teachers is in their technical background and work 
experience. Dr. R. Kirby Barrick coordinates the beginning industry teacher program. 

Although the emphasis of the two programs differs, the components are similar. 
?' r the purpose of rhis monographs the four-year provisionally certified teacher program 
*vill be discussed in more detail. 

Purpose and Objectives of the Program 

The purpose of the program is to prov.de continuing, periodic assistance to newlv 
certified teachers in areas related to instruction; for example, curriculum Hevelopment. 
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student evaluation, and classroom/laboratory management. The objectives of the program 
are 

1 . To improve the teaching performance of new teachers. 

2. To assist new teachers in developing and implementing a comprehensive local 
curriculum. 

3. To help new teachers develop self-confidence in the activities of a vocational 
agriculture teacher. 

4. To assist new teachers in feeling confident in seeking help when problems or 
concerns arise. 

5. To assist new teachers in establishing communication linkages with local 
administrators, guidance counselors, local supervisors, neighboring teachers, state 
supervisors, teacher educators, Ohio Vc national Agriculture Teachers Association 
(OVATA) officers, and district chairpersons. 

Program Administration and Components 

The program is coordinated by Dr. Janet L. Henderson, assistant professor of 
agricultural education at Ohio State University. Enrollees self-select to participate in the 
program and receive three hours of graduate credit during Spring quarter. Teachers who 
do not want graduate credit but elect to participate in the program pay a specified course fee 
per quarter. 

The components of the program include school site visitations by teacher educators 
throughout the year, four Saturday workshops, three industry tours, and an evaluation. 
Participants use The Ohio New Teacher Program in Vocational Agriculture: AGR Educ 
684 AO Manual (Henderson, 1988). The manual includes the course outline as well as 
numerous handouts related to the discussion topics for the course. 

An orientation meeting is held during the annual summer teachers' conference. 
During this time the program objectives are discussed in addition to any questions or 
concerns that participants may have. 

All the workshops are held on Saturdays during each academic quarter. The first, 
.vhich is held during early August and focuses on program planning, is timely since the 
:*::chers are beginning to prepare for the upcoming school year. Specific topics discussed 
:.;r;ng the workshop include identifying program planning factors, developing course 
outlines, and establishing classroom/laboratory management policies. 

The fall quarter workshop focuses on the FFA. As beginning advisors, the 
participants dis :ss group problems and concerns, how to plan effective FFA activities, 
and the use of the FFA as a laboratory for leadership. Supervised Occupational Experience 
• SOE) is the topic of the winter quarter workshop. Again the participants discuss their 
m r i ; Sj:tis and concerns. In addition, they evaluate SOE recordkeeping procedures and 
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discuss planning and supervising SOE programs. The spring quarter workshop emphasis 
is on program evaluation. During this workshop, the participants evaluate their first- year 
teaching experience and discuss planning their summer programs. The last topic covered, 
reviewing and revising curriculum guides, is meaningful to them now that they have spent 
a year in teaching. 

The industry tours represent a different component in comparison to some of the 
other traditional beginning teacher programs. One tour is held on the same Saturday as the 
quarter workshop. The tours enable the participants to acquaint themselves with industry 
personnel and to acquire technical information useful in teaching about agriculture. 

Contact with teacher educators and the teaching component is emphasized in this 
model. During each of the three quarters, a teacher educator conducts an individual school 
visit. The visit maintains contact with the teacher education staff, provides the teachers 
with a support mechanism continued from their undergraduate experience, and supplies the 
beginning teachers with feedback relative to their teaching performance and program 
management. Teachers are required to submit unit lesson plans for course credit: two 
plans for Autumn quarter, three for Winter, and four during Spring quarter. As part of the 
new-teacher program this requirement not only encourages teachers to develop quality 
plans, but also provides them with relevant and helpful teaching. 

Evaluation of Participants and the Ohio Program 

Letter grades for the course are based on the following criteria: (1) participation in 
the appropriate quarter workshop, 20%; (2) evaluation by the teacher educator, 30%; and 
(3) required lesson plans, 50%. The teacher educators assess each teacher's performance 
by using the Teacher Evaluation Report form. Five areas — Personal Characteristics, 
Teaching High School Students, Providing for Occupational Experience, Advising of the 
FFA, and Participation in the School — are rated on a 5-point scale ranging from poor to 
excellent. The form provides for additional comments and an overall evaluation. 

The Ohio New-Teacher Program is well received by program participants. It is 
. ery focused and expectations are specific. The new teachers receive credit for what they 
need to do in their first year. Paying tuition and receiving graduate credit is an incentive to 
do a creditable job. Positive public relations are nurtured with the teacher education staff. 
Meeting in Saturday workshops is a valuable networking and sharing experience for the 
participants. The industry tours are professionally beneficial to new teachers who may 
have had little contact with industries. The program is beneficial to the institution in terms 
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of FTEs and course fees. The greatest benefit of course, is to the teachers, who are 
carefully guided through the components of a vocational agricultural program. 

The program requires a great deal of organization and time on the part of the 
coordinates teacher educator. The course fee provides an option for those teachers who 
do not want to commit to completing assignments specified for graduate credit. The 
benefits to those who lack commitment to the full program is debatable. Having 
workshops on Saturday is both a positive and negative aspect of the program. Some 
teachers would rathei give up one Saturday a quarter for a course rather than attend regular 
class sessions. Others dislike giving up any Saturday, especially as more states move to 
Saturday inservice and FFA activities. In a cost-effective era, paying fees or tuition for 
services makes sense; yet individuals criticize the profession for not providing service, in 
this case beginning-teacher assistance, without a fee. 

Considering the advantages and disadvantages, the model is a strong, desirable 
one. The basic notion of providing continued support to new teachers in vocational 
agriculture is well supported. 

The Ohio Industry Teacher Program 

Clientele Served 

Teachers who do not graduate from an agricultural teacher education program but 
who are beginning careers as vocational agriculture teachers participate in a separate 
industry certification program. It is the philosophy of the institution based on service to the 
teachers that major preparation differences exist between teachers in these two groups. 
Therefore, the teachers have different needs as they make their transitions to the classroom 
and should have different programs to assist them in their first year. 

Purpose of the Program 

Tne purpose of the program is to provide instruction for teachers from industry that 
focuses on the science of teaching and prepares the teachers for the agricultural education 
classroom. As stated earlier, the strength of these teachers is in their technical background 
and work experience. They are eligible to participate in this program only if they are from 
areas where there is a shortage of university certified teachers such as in Trade and 
Industrial Education, Agricultural Mechanics, Food Service, and Home Economics. 
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Program Administration and Components 

Dr. R. Kirby Barrick coordinates the industry teacher program at Ohio State 
University. The program is administered through the five Regional Vocational Education 
Personnel Development Centers. Two centers are directed by Ohio State University, and 
one each by Bowling Green University, Kent State University, and Ohio University. In 
addition to the new-teacher program, the centers also support inservice for all vocational 
personnel and research. 

The program enables paiticipartts to earn an initial four-year certificate, the same 
certificate held by teacher education graduates. The industry teachers have three to four 
years to complete the thirty-six quarter credit-hour program. Program participants are not 
restricted to agricultural education. The teachers complete activities which reflect twenty- 
nine professional education competencies. The required competencies are as follows: 

1. Motivating students. 

2 . Managing student learning in the classroom. 

3 . Managing student behavior (discipline). 

4 . Working with handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

5 . Understanding teacher liability. 

6 . Understanding the principles of teaching and learning. 

7 . Managing student learning in the lab. 

8 . Planning instructional strategies. 

9 . Preparing evaluation strategies. 

1 0. Using advisory committees. 

1 1 . Writing duties and tasks. 

12. Preparing lesson plans. 

1 3. Writing behavioral objectives, 
i 4. Writing course outlines. 

1 5. Preparing and using instructional materials. 

1 6. Advising the /ocational student organization. 

17. Teaching safety. 

1 8. Dealing with individual differences. 

1 9. Understw .ding the role of an instructor. 

20. Working within the school system. 

2 1 . Employing public relations principles. 

22. Being aware of sex equity. 

23. Becoming involved in professional organizations. 
Obtaining a teaching certificate. 

25. Practicing tervhing. 

26. Communicating effectively. 

27. Developing positive human relations. 

28. Planning content for applied math, communications, and safety skills. 

29. Teaching students employability skills. 

During the first year, the teachers attend a four-week workshop. By completing the 
workshop, they earn eight quarter hours of credit. The workshop focuses on preparing 
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the individual to teach. While a great deal of the information is generic in nature, some is 
als>^ program specific. To meet this need, participants divide into pr -am area groups 
such as agricultural education, home economics, and trade and industry to discuss .he 
specific teaching needs of their areas. Teacher educators conduct fifty-four hours of on-site 
supervisory visits and seminar programs during the first year of teaching. Teachers earn 
nine quarter hours of credit for the visits and seminars. 

The second year of the program includes a two-week workshop for which 
participants earn four quarter hours of credit. Teacher educators continue supervisory 
visits in the second year, spending twenty-seven clock hours with the teachers. The 
teachers may use the third year to complete six quarter hours of additional courses so that 
their program includes completion of thirty-six quarter credit hours. Courses are in areas 
specific to their programs and reflective of their instructional needs. 

Evaluation of the Program 

Teaching activities are evaluated by the visiting supervisors throughout the 
program. Participants have the opportunity to also evaluate the program during the various 
workshops. This program differs slighdy from the others as a result of being administered 
through the regional centers. A report of research conducted is also submitted. 

The program is well organized and serves teachers with needs different from the 
traditional teacher education graduate. In theo.y, the program is not an e.cpense to the 
institution since it is funded through the regional centers. However, not all costs are met 
by the contract, so the universities do contribute to the shortfall. It is a program which 
focuses on teacher preparation and continued support. Crossover of vocational program 
areas is encouraged and contributes to the sharing of mutual concerns of beginning teachers 
from industry. Finally, the program is one of the few that recognizes and financially 
supports research in teacher education! 

A major concern for the program is in establishing a climate of trust and 
.•realization of expectations between those who certify teachers in the state department of 
education and the university supervisors. It is sometimes difficult to understand the 
operations of this model that is administered from a regional center rather than from the 
university or state department of education. The program has opened the door for 
enhancing this relationship. The problems are minimal in comparison to what is 
•accomplished. The success of the program is measured by the assistance provided to 
eachers who in many states struggle with the basics of teaching. The individual needs of 
ir.ese teachers from industry are considered and met by the program. 
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Summary 



Teacher program models from two states have been presented here. One model 
operates as a service activity and is financially dependent on the State Department of Public 
Instruction as the funding agency. The other model represents a program through which 
beginning teachers can receive course credit and is supported through the university's 
budget or through regional center funding. Both meet the needs of the beginning teachers 
in their respective states. Both are very well organized and focused. 

The time has passed when teacher educators could simply drop by and visit new 
teachers. Teachers need and want positive, constructive assistance as they make the 
challenging transition into the vocational agriculture classroom. 
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STRUCTURING THE INDUCTION PROCESS FOR 
BEGINNING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



William G- Camp 
Betty Heath 
Virginia Tech 

The title of this monograph, On Becoming a Teacher: Vocational Education and the 
Induction Process, implies that there is something special about learning to be a teacher. 
There is a massive literature base about the education and development of teachers. Much 
of that literature deals with the problems and hazards attendant to the process (Veenman, 
1984). The other authors in this monograph have indicated clearly that they believe be- 
coming a vocational teacher is no simple matter. 

A craftsman must take materials and tools and then create. A manager must take 
requirements and people and then solve problems with them. An artist must envision 
things that do not exist and then make them. A physician must look and question, then use 
insight to diagnose and prescribe. 

But a teacher — a teacher must master all of those abilities. A teacher must have the 
skill of a craftsman, the organizational skills of a manager, iht vision of an artist, and the 
insig K t of a physician. Shulman (1987) argues that teaching is probably the most difficult 
of all professions to master. 

This chapter is built upon the theoretical base that is established by the rest of the 
monograph. With that theoretical base in mind, let us briefly reexamine each of the previ- 
ous chapters in an attempt to create a single, coherent picture. Then we will propose a 
structured induction assistance program for beginning vocational teachers. 

Becoming a Teacher 

T'.ie process of becoming a teacher is fraught with obstacles, and it takes place over an ex- 
;j;k:cu period of time. It can be visualized as a continuum (see Figure 1 j. which includes 
preservice education, induction, and continuing development (Camp, 1988). Of those 
three phases, the induction process is the focus of the research project on which both this 
monograph, and the symposium at which the papers were first presented are based. 



Figure 1. Professional Development in Teaching 
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The Induction Process 

The induction of a beginning teacher involves an accumulation of many experi- 
ences. It includes all of those occurrences in the life of the newcomer that lead from the 
state of being a novice to being an established teacher. It cannot be defined in terms of a 
predetermined time period, nor can it be defined as a predetermined set of experiences 
(Camp & Heath, 1989). 

For many teachers, the induction process may be bitter, leading to personal and 
professional defeat and a premature departure from teaching. For others it may be rela- 
tively pleasant, leading to an eariy feeling of comfort and confidence in teaching. More of- 
ten it falls somewhere between those two extremes (Moore & Camp, 1979; Varah, Theune, 
& Parker, 1986; Roper, Hitz, & Brim, 1985). 

There has been an increasing interest in the induction process among educational 
researchers during the 1980s. Waters (1988) cites several major research programs in this 
.irea. particularly those conducted by the Educational Testing Service and the Research and 
development Center for Teacher Education at the University of Texas at Austin. Unfortu- 
.\uely, none of that research has been :,p ific to vocational teachers. As Gage (1977) 
found, for research to be optimally effective, it must be discipline -specific. Thus there is a 
clear and pressing need to examine the induction piocess, problems, and needs of begin- 
ning vocational teachers (Waters, 1988). 
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Mentoring 



A comprehensive induction assistance program should include many components. 
One component on which there is almost universal agreement is mentoring. The concept of 
the mentor is not new; from ancient literature to the modern business world, mentoring has 
been described and widely practiced. In the field of education, however, formalized men- 
toring systems are a fairly recent development (Johnson, 1988). 

There is a vast literature on mentors and mentoring. It is clear that to be optimally 
valuable to the novice, the mentor must be a supportive, nurturing, guiding person of 
greater experience. It is also clear that mentoring is not an inherited human ability. Men- 
tors should be trained in their role, and their training must be something more than a three- 
hour inservice workshop. Learning to be an effective mentor is a demanding task 
(Johnson, 1988). The role of mentor can be invaluable for the novice (Hoffman, Edwards, 
O'Neal, Barnes, & Paulissen, 1986; Varah, Theune, & Parker, 1986), but it can be a re- 
warding and productive experience for the mentor as well (Thies-Sprinthall & Sprinth.ill, 
1987; Hawk, 1986-87). 

Teacher Certification Patterns 

Iverson, Trussell, & Walker (1988) found that certification requirements vary 
greatly from state to state. They also concluded that existing certification patterns are 
rapidly changing. They divide certification programs for beginning teachers into two cate- 
gories: traditional and nontraditional. 

Traditional certification consists of college-based teacher education programs 
blending the study of general college subjects and emphasizing technical subje^:-matter 
content with the study of pedagogy and related material. This approach culminates in a pe- 
riod of supervised classroom experience (Iverson, Trussel!, & Walker, 1988). 

yuitraditional certification approaches involve beginning teachers with only sub- 
ject-matter or technical knowledge. The acquisition of teaching skills is initiated only after 
the beginner is hired — frequently on the job. The trade and industrial model, in which 
teachers are certified to teach based on occupational experience, is an excellent ex imple of 
such an approach (Iverson, Trussell, & Walker, 1988). 
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Non-Teacher Education Graduates 



Scott (1988) discusses me problems and induction needs of this unique group of 
beginning teachers. Since the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, trades and industrial (T&I) 
teachers have entered the classroom by a route different from the conventional teacher edu- 
cation model. Traditionally, most T&I teachers do not have college degrees. They enter 
teaching with little or no preservice teacher education. They are experienced workers or 
craftspersons, but they have no pedagogical training prior to the beginning of induction 
(Scott, 1988). The process by which such beginning teachers are inducted into the profes- 
sion must be different from that of teacher education graduates with pedagogical training 
and student teaching experiences (Scott, 1988; Malpiedi, 1988). Such teachers deal with a 
different body of students, in a different kind of facility, with different educational 
objectives. 

In many states, pedagogy and training in program and classroom management are 
offered as a part of the induction process (Scott, 1988). Thus, interestingly enough, it 
would appear that the only large-scale and widespread induction assistance program in 
public education for many years has been the how-to-teach workshops for vocational 
teachers. 

Another group of teachers with a somewhat analogous situation ir those with alter- 
native certification. In a growing number of states, certification requirements are being 
modified to allow for beginning teachers without teacher education backgrounds (Wise, 
1988). In the sense iii;u they must learn pedagogy on the job, these teachers have a differ- 
ent induction process from that of most other beginning teachers. 



Teacher Education Graduates 

Heath. Camp, and Barber (1988) report the findings of one part of :., ongoing 
; joy of :he induction process and the problems of beginning vocational teachers. In con- 
trast to the teachers discussed in Scott's chapter (1988), their findings relate to voca ional 
education teachers entering the profession through the traditional (Iverson, Trusseh, & 
Walker, 1988) certification route, that is, teacher education. 

The Heath, Camp, and Barber (1988) study reports that some of the problems 
Identified i-y Spinning vocational teachers are similar to those identified for all beginning 
\\::vrs V-rima::. Inability to motivate students adequate!} unci lack of complete 
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orientation by the local school system are examples. On the other hand, Heath, Camp, and 
Barber also report that beginning vocational teachers have many unique problems. Man- 
aging laboratories, collecting and reporting vocational data, advising cocurricular vocational 
youth organizations, and perceiving a lack of understanding among other members of the 
faculty and counseling staff are problems particularly felt by beginning vocational teachers. 



First- Year Teacher Programs 

There are numerous examples of induction assistance programs for beginning vo- 
cational teachers. Unfortunately, not much appears in the recent literature to describe them. 
Malpiedi (1988) has provided an outline of the assistance programs for first-year teacher 
of agriculture in North Carolina and Ohio. Both programs are university-based service ac- 
tivities of the agricultural education faculties at North Carolina State University and Ohio 
State University, respectively. Both programs are aimed at helping the bachelor's or mas- 
ter's graduate in agricultural education make the transition from student to teacher during 
the first year on the job. 

In addition, the Ohio program has a component (analogous to the T&I model) di- 
rected specifically at industry-certified teachers of agriculture. The Ohio program also in- 
cludes an industry-based component for technical updating/training of the teachers 
(Malpiedi, 1988). 



A Structured Approach 

The transition from novice to established teacher is too critical to be left to chance as 
it has been in the past. As the teacher shortage develops over the next decade (Wise, 
1988), and as demands for reform and improvement in education continue, we need to 
find a productive and effective way to assist the beginning teacher in making a smooth 
runsiuon. What is needed is a structured, well-conceived approach to induction assis- 
tance, based on research, educational theory, experience, and the best thinking that wl .an 
bring to bjar on the problem. 
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A Collaborative Approach 

To be successful, any induction assistance program must not only involve the local 
school officials, it must be accepted and supported by them. After all, education is funda- 
mentally a local responsibility in this country. Of just as much i/nportance, the program 
must have the acceptance and support of the local teachers, upon whom such a program re- 
lies for much of the direct assistance activities. 

The state department of education must also be involved. In every state there is a 
central body with overall responsibility for setting broad direction and for coordinating the 
educational enterprise for the state. Certification is controlled at the state level, and, 
increasingly, beginning-teacher assessment is being managed by state departments of 
education as the states' governors find education a politically important entity. 

The university must be involved as well. It is from the university teacher education 
faculty that the research base upon which the program is built must come. Education fac- 
ulty members at the university level can take a broader perspective of the induction process. 
They can examine alternative solutions being tried in schools across the state and nation and 
help evaluate these solutions for possible implementation in other schools. 

There is at least one more group that should be involved. Because vocational edu- 
cation consists of a set of highly specialized programs at the local level, beginning voca- 
tional teachers often find themselves without potential mentors, or even role models, with 
the same subject-matter orientation. That is particularly true in small school systems. Even 
so, we know it is important that the novice have someone in the same subject-matter field to 
go to for subject-specific or program-specific assistance (Johnson, 1988). 

Thus, the final party in a comprehensive induction assistance program should be 
one that can provide such specific assistance. The American Vocational Association 
(AVA), through its state associations — and in particular, through its affiliated organiza- 
tions — should accept responsibility for assisting in the induction of new teachers into the 
profession. If the AVA is to be a professional organization that works for the improvement 
of the profession, what better way than by improving the process by which new teachers 
are brought into the nation's vocational classrooms? As an example, the Virginia Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers' Association, under the leadership of the Virginia Vocational 
Association, should become involved in a collaborar /e induction assistance program for 
beginning agriculture teachers in the schools of the commonwealth. 

There are four logical parties to a comprehensive induction assistance program (see 
Figure 2). Officials of the state department of education should provide direction, teacher 
education faculty members snoukl provide a theoretical and research base, local school 
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administrators and teachers should provide support and direct assistance 0:1 a day-to-day 
basis, and members of the profession through professional organizations should provide 
subject-specific and program-specific assistance. 

Figure 2. Collaboration in Vocational Teacher Induction 

THE 
NEW 
TEACHER 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



Teacher Local Slate AVA 

Education School Department Affiliate 

Professional Development Centers 

In conjunction with the preservice and inservice assistance programs in the voca- 
tional teacher education institutions, a series of Professional Development Centers (FDCs) 
should be established in selected school systems (see Figure 3). Each center would be op- 
erated by a Professional Development Center Coordinator (PDCC) with joint faculty status 
in both the university and the local school (see Figure 4). The position would be full-time 
and would be funded through a collaborative arrangement among the locai school system, 
the university, and the state department of education. Because the PDCC would be a lo- 
cally based teacher, he or she would be more readily accepted as a team member by other 
local teachers and administrators (Hawks, 1988). 

Figure 3. The Professional Development Center (PDC) 

• Selected Schools 
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- Continuing Development 



Figure 4. The Professional Development Center Coordinator (PDCC) 
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Professional Development Local Coordinators 

Clearly, not all vocational teachers will be trained and inducted into the profession in large 
.school systems with Professional Development Center Coordinators to assist them. Yet 
provision should be made for the induction support and assistance of those beginning 
ichors :co. It should be possible for any local school system that employs vocational 
:eachers to assign, with appropriate released time, an experienced vocational teacher to as- 
sist in the organized induction of novices during the critical first years and to coord ; nate or- 
ganized professional development activities on an ongoing basis to teachers throughout 
their careers. With somewhat analogous, albeit less extensive, responsibilities to the 
PDCC. this experienced teacher would carry the title of Professional Development Local 
Coordinator (PDLC). This individual would play the same role as the PDCC. except on a 
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smaller scale, and would have a part-tune assignment as PDLC (as opposed to the full-time 
PDCC). He or she would be an adjunct fatuity member of the cooperating teacher educa- 
tion faculty (see Figure 5). 



Figure 5. Professional Development Locxl Coordinator (PLDC) 
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Training the PDCC and PDLC 

Regardless of the proportion of his or her time assigned to the task, the coordinator 
would need to be trained in the induction assistance role. Skills in the clinical assistance of 
novice teachers, reflective self-critique, mentoring, and staff development are not inherited 
human capabilities. All of the coordinators would receive extensive training in those pro- 
jesses through the teacher education program at the college of education prior to assuming 
m z ^cnsibiiity for serving in that capacity. 

In essence, the PDCC or PDLC would become a locally based teacher educator. As 
such, the coordinator should receive an adjunct appointment to the teacher education faculty 
as a clinical assistant. Because of the differing amounts of released time and resources 
available, the PDLCs would not be able to collaborate as closely with the teacher education 
program at the university as the PDCC. The responsibilities of the PDCC would include 
working with preservice teacher education students, whereas the PDLCs responsibilities 
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would not. Nevertheless, the teacher education faculty should accept responsibility for 
working with all client school system PDCCs and PDLCs to the extent practicable. 



The Coordinator Role 

The PDCC would have extensive involvement with the field experience component 
of the teacher education preservice program, which as a result could become more field- 
based and less campus-based. In addition, the PDCC would have responsibility for the 
organization and conduct of an induction assistance program for beginning vocational 
teachers. Another area of responsibility would be the continuing professional development 
of more experienced vocational teachers in the local school system. 

The PDCC would organize and coordinate the local induction support program for 
his or her school system. In this role, the PDCC would be responsible for training experi- 
enced and successful teachers to serve as mentors. The PDCC would then facilitate the 
matching and cooperation of mentors and novices. In addition, the PDCC would conduct 
ongoing professional induction support and assistance seminars for the novice teachers. 

Because professional development is a continuing process that begins during pre- 
service, encompasses the induction process, and extends throughout the career of the 
teacher, the PDCC would also be responsible for organizing and supervising the continuing 
professional development activities of vocational teachers of the school system. In this 
role, the PDCC would organize both university-credit graduate courses and non-credit 
workshops for local teachers. It is not expected that the PDCC would necessarily teach 
such courses, but, rather, would arrange for regular university faculty or other appropriate 
resource persons to teach courses in their areas of expertise with scheduling based on the 
actual needs of the local teachers and schools. As the university representative, the PDCC 
would be in a unique position to facilitate collaboration between university faculty and local 
school faculty. 

3oie of Professional Organization 

Members of the respective teacher professional organizations have tne Mibjeet^pe- 
cific and program expertise and experiences that the beginning teacher of agriculture, busi- 
ness, home economics, marketing, trade and industrial education, or technology lacks and 
needs. Under the leadership of the state vocational organization, members of tne respective 
affiliate vocational teacher organizations should provide that expertise to beginning 
leachers. 
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As an example, geographic area meetings of beginning marketing teachers and 
representatives of the state association of marketing education teachers could be held two to 
three times during the year. Neither the beginning teachers nor the experienced teacher 
would be remunerated h m their time, but travel expenses could be reimbursed. State plans 
for vocational education would have to contain provisions for such expenditures. Teacher 
educators, state department of education personnel, PDCCs and PDLCs might become in- 
volved in the sessions by invitation, but actual respcniibility for the instruction would be in 
the hands of the representatives of the professional organizations. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Summary 

Teaching is one of the most difficult of all professions to master. Yet those who are 
responsible for the education, induction, and continued professional development of teach- 
ers (i.e., teacher educators and state and local education leaders) have generally done little 
to assist beginning teachers to negotiate successfully their transition into the profession. 
Traditionally, very little has been done after graduation by teacher education programs to 
provide positive support for novice teachers. That situation has been further complicated 
for beginning vocational teachers who enter the classroom directly from industry, without 
teacher education. With the expansion of alternative certification programs in the last sev- 
eral years, the number of novice teachers facing similar problems has increased. 

Organized induction programs can help to make the transition into full-time teaching 
less traumatic for the beginning teacher. They can also help in the retention of promising 
beginning teachers, many of whom leave teaching in frustration during their first year or so 
on the job. Not only can induction support and assistance programs be valuable to the 
novice teachers themselves, but their students will benefit from better instruction, and the 
experienced teachers who provide the assistance will gain in professional stature, self- 
jrn::Jence. and morale. 

One mechanism that would be useful in structuring an induction assistance program 
would be the development of a series of professional development programs in local 
schools. In selected school systems, and in collaboration with teacher education institu- 
tions, that could take the form of Professional Development Centers managed and operated 
by full-time teacher educators in residence. These Professional Development Center Coor- 
dinators would have responsibilities in the field experience component of the teacher edu- 
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cation program, and they would also be responsible for organizing and managing an 
induction assistance and continuing professional development program for local teachers. 
In other school systems, the transition assistance mechanism would take the form of a Pro- 
fessional Development Local Coordinator, whose responsibilities would include only the 
induction and continuing professional development program. 

Four distinct groups would be involved in a collaborative professional development 
system, with particular emphasis on induction assistance for beginning vocational teachers. 
The local school system would provide the facilities and part of the expense involved, 
along with much of the actual daily contact with the beginning teachers. The state depart- 
ment of education would provide leadership in initiating the program and in providing part 
of the travel (and perhaps other) expenses. The teacher education program at the cooperat- 
ing university would provide the training for participants and the expertise in coordinating 
the program. Finally, the professional teacher organizations would provide subject-specific 
expertise and program- specific experience. 

Conclusions 

Until we put in place an improved mechanism for the induction of beginning voca- 
tional teachers and iheir continuing professional development, the vision of an empowered 
professional teaching force will remain an illusion. Clearly an improved, structured induc- 
tion program alone will not make that vision a reality, but the vision cannot be realized 
without it. In the language of logic, an effective induction assistance program is a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient precursor of a more professionalized teaching force. 
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